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The Royal visit in pictures 
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riving at Amman airport (Namrouti) 


TheRoyal couples at the dinner reception (Namrouti) 
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Heading towards the Martyr* s Monument ( Namrouti) 







Being served 
(Namrouti) 


traditional tea 
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Queen Elizabeth with Lt.Gen. 
Ibn Shaker (Namrouti) 





Queen gets a warm receptio 

Continued from page | ,„ r , on fln d Br« 
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‘Queen Elizabeth pays a surprise risit to tbe International School In Ammao 
,(AP) ^ 
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Their Majesties Queen Elizabeth and Queen Noor accompanied by Prince 
Philip and Princess Alla visit the Royal stables (Namrouti) 


of the individual responsibly exercised 
integrity and honesty." 

In her speech. Queen Elizabeth reaf- 
firmed the strong relations between the 
two countries, and also said that the Bri- 
tish government * * will continue to support 
all constructive efforts to achieve a peace- 
ful. just and lasting solution to this prob- 
lem (the Palestinian problem) in accor- 
dance with the principles enshrined in the 
Charter of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. 

Tuesday contained a heavy schedule for 
the Queen and the Duke or Edinburgh. 

It began with a visit to the Martyrs’ 
Monumenl, where the royal couple were 
accompanied by His Highness Prince Ab- 
dullah and Mr. Urwick. They were wel- 
comed by (he Armed Forces Commander 
in Chief. Lieutenant-General Sharif Zaid 
Bin SnafcclY tfnd senior army officials. 

\nlefing the open space 
wjrere the Tree! of Life is located the 
guests slopped a) the huge sheet of glass 
/'which bears, lislfed in gold, the names of 
.j* * 6 ° martyrs, one of whom was a Bri- 
tish army soldier) 

After the QueeVi watered /he Tree of 
Life, using the silver pitcher set aside for 
the occasion. theVArmerT Forces Band 
sounded the retreot.' v ^^ 

At the King Hussein Medical Centre, 
the couple loured its several sections, in- 
cluding the Intensive Care Unit, the 
Queep Alia heart cenlre. the maternity 
section, 1 he X-ray section, the Princess 
Baspia Nursing School and the Farah Re- 
habilitation Centre^ Happy, mothers ra- 


diated their joy as the Jordan and Bt' 1 
queens talked to several of them. 

Shortly after noon the Q ueei L*?f 
prince, accompanied by Queen noo. 
rived at the Royal Stables at Hum 
Princess Alia and her wn * 
Princess Aisha and Zein aS . . 
Princess Farah. their cousin. * 
the royal guests. Prince Hussein, f 
Alia’s son. participated in welcom is 
guests by presenting nowersjotneq 
After Bedouin coffee, the show bsp* 

Later in the afternoon. ,hc 
visited the Amman Centre for in 

Illation of the Physically Handig ^ 

They were received' by f nnC f* c0 f 
chairman of the board of | r J ls,e ft 
Queen Alia Jordan Welfare/ 
Princess Majda. the centre s 
Mrs. Laila Sharaf. Minister of J 
lion and Abdul Salani Kan' an. ^ 
Social Development. 

Prince Philip hud a separate a^ 1 . 
schedule. The Duke of Edinburg. 
Crown Prince Hassan visited the l 
ily of Jordan, where they n«t . 
President Abdul Salam AI-MW® . 
about educational conditions . 

the establishment of the uni 
goals and future plans. I 

j f 

Tuesday's schedule ended 
quet Queen Elizabeth and . JJli for ;; 
hosted at Mr. Urwick s residence . 
Hussein. Queen Nour and sen 
cials. . . jj ■ 

. After Wednesday's activities ^ |i 

nian and British *Royals_ n ^ j, 

days or visiting ahead or tn ■ | 

the best was yet to come — , ‘jj-' ¥ 0 fp ;l 
.t. Muhntaean city 01 
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King plans tour 

Messages cover Arab concerns 


AMMAN ( Slur' — H • Majesty King Huss- 
ein will make a unit ‘>f Arab stales in the 
near future to discuss i he current Arab si- 
tuation with Arab leaders, it was an- 
nounced this week. Chief of the Royal 
Court Marwan Al-Qascm said that the 
King and other leaders would discuss (he 
necessity of holding an Arab meeting rs 
soon as possible to agree on a unified pos- 
ition concerning important issues con- 
fronting the nation. 

Mr. Qasem was speaking after deliv- 
ering a message from the King to Kuwaiti 
leader Sheikh Jaber Al- Ahmad Al-Sabah 
on Sunday. He delivered a similar mess- 
age to United Arab Emirates President 
Sheikh Zayed Ibn Sultan Al-Nuhayyan. 
and on Tuesday brought a handwritten 
message from King Hussein to Iraqi Pre- 

‘Police held — I 

Jerusalem 

attackers’ 

By Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — The perpetrators of 
Monday's hand grenade attack in 
West Jerusalem were detained by 
Israeli police for one hour on the 
day before the attack but then 
released. Isrneli At my radio re- 
ported on Wed ne sou y. 

The radio, monitored here, 
said that the three Arab young 
men had been reported to the po- 
lice as looking "suspicious". 

But after an hour of interroga- 
tion the police found nothing to 
incriminate them. They did not 
search the youths' luggage, 
which is now believed by inves- 
tigators to have contained the 
weapons used in the attack. 

Forty-eight Israelis were in- 
jured in the attack in King 
George Street, in the heart of 
West Jerusalem's business dis- 
trict. Two of the attackers were 
arrested after the incident and 
one died of wounds he received 
from police and armed civilians. 

Two other individuals, believed 
to have been involved in plan- 
ning the operation. have escaped 
capture. 

Israeli intelligence believe that 
the group, who originated in Le- 
banon. made contacts with other 
organizations in Israel and occu- 
pied West Bank, and may have 
received assistance from them, 
the authorities now expect 
another similar attack at any 
time, in Jerusalem or an Israeli 
city. 

A widespread search is now 
under way for the other two 
members of the group — a 
^-year-old man with a Le- 
banese passport, and a 23- year- 
old woman of American citizen- 
snip but Japanese descent. It is 
thought possible that they have 
already left Israel via Lydda air- 
Hying out only a few min- 
utes before the Jerusalem attack. 

Tte youth and the woman are 
thought to have arrived in Israel 
! r °”J Lebanon last Saturday, and 
needed to Arab Jerusalem where 
jney tobk a room in the Pilgrims 
; o a J? c ® hotel. They were con- 
there b y another Arab 
p J? c ’ w bought to be a me nt- 

0 the Palestinian resistance, 
h5?i WR ? staying at the Savoy 
Th- two companions. I- ' 

.if”/' three youths identified 
nemseivea as having come from 
‘don. a hotel employee said. 
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sideul Saddam Hussein. The official Jor- 
danian News Agency Petra said it dealt 
with bilateral relations, the Arab situation 
and Jot dan's backing for Arab solidarity. 

Other Arab leaders receiving similar 
messages from the King were Sultan Qa- 
boos of Oman — also delivered by Mr 
Qasem — Algerian President Chadli Benj- 
edid and Tunisian President Habib Bour- 
guiba. The messages to the North African 
leaders were delivered by Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Taker Al-Masri. 

The King is understood to be concerned 
over Ike delay in holding an Arab summit 
and the luck of Arab unanimity over such 
issues as the legitimacy of the Palestinian 
leadership, the Palestinian- Jordanian re- 
lationship and the Iraq-lran war. 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only 



THE ARAB POTASH CO. LTD. 

JORDAN DINAR (5) MILLION 
SYNDICATED MID-TERM LOAN 

Guaranteed by 

THE HASHEMITE KINGDOM OF JORDAN 


Lead Managed by , 

ARAB BANK LTD. 


The Housing Bank 
Chase Manhattan Bank N.A. 


Arab Bank Limited/^ 
Citibank N.A. 

Jordan Kuwait Bank 

Bank Al-Mashrek 


Managed by 

Grindlatfs Bank 


Citibank N.A. 





Provided by 

The Housing Bank Grindlays Bank 

Chase Manhattan Bank N.A. The British Bank 

of the Middle East 

Jordan Investment & Arab Land Bank 

Finance Corp. 

Jordan-Gulf Bank 




, i Agent 

ARAB BANK LTD. 
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Islamic bankers discuss cash 


By Ersllla Moreno 

Special lo The Slur 


use 



RENT A CAR 

Representatives for 

TOYOTA 


R, 


Fleet&Individual Rental Current Models R®nt a Car 


AMail- Near Housing Ba nb . Tel . 21471 J 25767 - jdjyi j* yjI _ ^ 

P.O.Box 91 80. Teles 2 1 51 34BILCO JO) (BILCOJOI Matr ytt- i\jl. 


FRENCH CULTURAL CENTER 


Tel: J7009 — .26445 


1 — French Language Classes (All levels) 
Price per 3- month course, JD 25. 


2 — Arabic Language Classes 
Price per 3- month course, JD 37. 


3 — Silk- Painting Classes 
Price per 3- month course, JD 48. 


4 — Exercise Classes for Ladies 
Price per 3-month course. JD 20. 


5 — Music Courses (piano, violin, choral, flute...) 
(For more Information, please contact the library of the 
Center). 
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* Shlsh Kabab 

* Adana Kabab 

* Dunar Kabab 

* Fresh Fish 

T oxether with a wide variety of 

TurkUhmezeandolPitrdeUctotis Wishes, 
6th Circle, Jabal Amman 
opp. San Rock Hotel 
For Reservations Call 816680 


Registration is now open at the French Cultural Center for 
the following courses: 
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AMMAN — Joint investment 
projects were the focal points of 
discussion ,.11 the biannual Isla- 
mic Banking Institutions Confer- 
ence on J and 4 April at the Ho- 
liday Inn Hotel. I he I.) invest- 
ment managers from Islamic 
banks in the Middle Last. Ban- 
gladesh and Copenhagen ga- 
thered to co-ordinate ideas, ex- 
pertise and information on how 
to employ excess liquid funds 
and encourage joint participation 
in projects. 

The Jordan Islamic Bank in- 
vited members to participate in 
its Al-Rawdah residential neigh- 
bourhood project located on Un- 
iversity Road. The JL) 12.5 mill- 
ion venture comprises construc- 
tion of a mosque, kindergarten. 
60 commercial stor es and 2 1 5 
apartments and villas. 


to group i he independem k, , 
l.'Sclhcr were MbStt 
liter consideration to be 5' 
cussed at the following con?*' 
cnee in six months. Also £ 
possibility of eslablishiM 
sullancy houses for invesim?' 
in individual countries or nSoa 
was reviewed. 


Recommendations for the es- 
tablishment of a centralised bank 


Islamic banking insti(uiio« 
emphasise participation on a so- 

k, r v 1 ‘\ bv lookl 'tg at the inter- 
cs s of the people and their cou n . 

H > through short-term joint il 
vestment accounts. The bantf 
religious make- up prohibits 
earning or charging interest, so 
i he depositor * receives his «. 
turn from profit-sharing invest- 
nienis sponsored by the bad 
I he bank can also make Us profit 
by purchasing commodities and 
then re-selling them. 

f C l n 5., s u hy e n 1 1 1 re was the sale 
of $50 million of petroleum to 
me Jordan Petroleum Refineries 
Company tJPRC) in November 
198 3, 
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THE BEST 
FROM SPAIN 


TORRES 



For duty free 
enquiries please 
call tel: 23443, 
Amman 
Agents: G^M. 

KHOURY 
P.O. Box 306, 
Amman 




ON THE OCCASION OF EASTER 



T.T.S. FASHIONS, 
Talal Trading Stores 
Wadi Saqra - First 
floor 

Present a wide range of 
German and French clo- 
thes. A wide range of 
cotton and 

A special line for young 
ladies: trousers - T-sh ir ta 
French "Simone Perel" 
underwear 
American "Olga" 
underwear. 


Our prices suit everybody. 
We welcome you dally 
from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. and 
3:30 to 7:30 p.m. 


Tel: 33377 Amman 
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When in Aqaba don'l miss the 

ftantiramfe iketftaurant 

.Fresh. Fish From The Gulf 
European Cuisine 
Oriental Deliqacles . 

Amman Si reel, : Aqaba Tel: 5505 
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Conference studies 
abolishing malaria 

By Sawsan Musallam 

Special to The Star 
AMMAN — Countries wanting to 
follow Jordan’s example in er- 
adicating malaria “should have 
strong political will and maintain 
it financially to run an effective 
service to fight malaria, which is 
a very important communicable 
disease that hampers the socio- 
economic development of agri- 
cultural countries," says Dr. N. 
Al-Tawil, a malar iologist from 
(he World Health Organization 
(WHO). 

A regional conference on mal- 
aria eradication is currently be- 
ing held at Amra Hotel. Repre- 
sentatives from Afghanistan. 
Bahrain. Democratic Yemen, 
Egypt. Iraq, Jordan, Oman. Pa- 
kistan, Saudi Arabia, Somalia. 
Sudan and Syria, along with 
WHO experts, are participating 
In the “Workshop for the 
Improvement Of Malaria Control 
through Applied Field Rese- 
arch." 

Dr. Tawil. told The Star that 
the decision to hold the confer- 
ence In Jordan was a compliment 
to Jordan's good work in eradi- 
cating malaria. It provided an 
occasion for other Eastern Me- 
diterranean stales to learn from 
Jordan’s experience. 

Dr. Luciano Delfini, regional 
malaria adviser for WHO and se- 
cretary of the workshop, and Dr. 

E. Onori, chief of epidemiologi- 
cal methodology and evaluation, 
also expressed their admiration 
at Jordan’s efforts in eradicating 
malaria. 

Although Jordan has eradi- 
cated malaria completely, ac- 
cording lo Dr. Rida Tawfiq. 
director of the Malaria and Bil- 
harziasis Department at the Min- 
istry of Health, 178 imported 
cases were discovered in 1983. 
This means Jordan must con- 
front the problem generated by 
labour imports, and by people 
working outside and carrying 
back the malaria parasites. Since 
Jordan has the vector, there can 
occur a cycle of malaria. Dr. 
uelfini said. 

This, according to Dr. Tawil. 
sets the challenge of detecting 
early cases, and thus negating all 
possibilities of the eruption of an 
epidemic. The purpose of the 
wrrent meeting, Dr. Delfini 
said, is ‘ 1 to find a solution to the 
common problem — imported 

w i — ^ establishing sur- 
veillance mechanisms for each 
country affected by the disease, 
inereby, people from areas 
wnere malaria is endemic are 
scrutinised at the point of arri- 
vai, and treated if they are found 
oe infected. Follow-up 
measures are taken so that if 
i*"f e cases are not discovered 
on arrival it can be 

necked during their stay in the 
host country." 

tft I rxP e lS ni and Dr Onori talked 
,“} e Star about WHO's role. 

issuing weekly 
Publications concerning mala- 
K ! e . s ’ specially the types re- 
'■•«iiA a 5f l°J!? riT,al dru 8 s - Another 
incf hat Plays lies in hold- 
present 

v*JS h f? p . is Pn example, in 
bolipu^ 18 ^ countries actions and 
Policies are co-ordinated. 

al &UpP!0«i added that • * WHO 
0r |p, p f?XL ded technical and mat- 
as • ■ j ta nce to bur countries 

antLtIJff s i <he or 8ahiaation of 
Programmes and 



AQABA PRESS CONFERENCE: His Majesty King Hussein speaks lo Jordanian and foreign journalists 
in Aqaba after Queen Elizabeth II of Britain flew out of that city's airport ending her state visit to 
Jordan last Friday. In the press conference, the King said the royal visit of the Queen and her husband 
Prince Philip had been a success, and spoke of the close ties between Jordan and the UK. He also 
answered questions on a variety of lopics from the gathered Journalists. (Picture by Naser Namroutl) 


TV This Week 

IF YOU were confused by the ap- 
parent discrepancy between the 
programmes shown on Jordan 
Television last week and the new 
schedule that was supposed to 
have started on Sunday, don't 
feel bad — so were we. It's all 
right now. however; their pro- 
gramming department has sent 
us an explanation of how the 
transition will be handled over 
the next couple of weeks. 

For the coming three Mondays 
at 8:30 JTV will telecast the last 
three episodes of *Thc Jewel In 
the Crown’. This will be followed 
by the play •Slaying On'; and the 
Civil War epic ‘The Blue and the 
Gray’ will start at the beginning 
of May. This week on 'Jewel', 
watch out for Ronald Merrick — 
he’s about to announce his en- 
gagement with Susan, and Sarah 
turns to an old friend for help. 

For the next two Thursdays at 
8:30 the last two episodes of 
‘Reilly, Ace of Spies’ will be 
shown, after which it’s time for 
the famous detective Philip Mar- 
lowe. 


world 


To go far in the business worn 
you need good connections: 

to or via Frankfurt. 
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You can fly every Sunday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday with Lufthansa from Amman to 

Ywi'arrfve In Frankfurt just In time for afternoon business or for a connecting flight to a large choice of 
major cities in Germany, Europe or overseas. 


Welcome aboard! 


Lufthansa 

German Airlines 


For further InformeHon and reservations oontaol your nearest IATA travel or cargo agent or Lufthansa: Jordan Intercontinental 


4, 305.4.4*77 . 
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Jordan 

Pharmacists seek ways to 
explain, expand their role 


Jordan 


By tbtisam J. Dababneh 
Special to The Star 

AMMAN — The Jordanian phar- 
macist races several problems, 
anti the main one is that of im- 
agc. says Mr. Nizar Jurdanch. 
Vice President or the Damascus- 
based Arab Pharmacists' Union. 
Speaking in an interview with 
Die Star on the occasion or this 
week's conrerence on "The role 
m Pharmacists in Promoting 
Primary Health Care." Mr. Jar- 
dnnch said that pharmacy is a 
profession dedicated to the ser- 
vice of the public in the health 
sector: yet the public views phar- 
macists as traders. 

. This is definitely a mistaken 
impression, for pharmacists are 


experts in drugs, and they have a 
very essential role to play, he 
said. Their role is not only in de- 
livering drugs but in advising pa- 
lientson their use. Mr. Jar- 
daneh’s association would like to 
change (his image. 

He said the Jordanian profes- 
sion faces another problem, that 
of legislation — because the laws 
currently in force have become 
obsolete. The pharmaceutical in- 
dustry needs more support from 
the authorities, especially in the 
fields of export and legislation. 
Although the pharmacist's 
profession is officially recog- 
nised lo be an important one in 
the health care system, more ef- 
fort is needed to have this role 
implemented oh a wide scale~and 


in a more efficient manner. Mr 
Jardaneh said. This is the main 
ambition of Jordanian pharmac- 
ists. 

The three- day conference, 
which opened at the Professional 
Associations Complex on Mon- 
day. 2 April, was a step towards 
achieving that ambition. Health 
Minister Kamel Ajlouni set the 
lone in his opening speech, 
when he said that it was high 
time for a thorough study of the 
field of pharmacy as a profession 
closely related to medicine. He 
stressed that there is a need to 
re-draw the distribution chart of 
medical health centres and phar- 
maceutical services in both the 
public and private sectors, "so 
that we serve everyone throu- 
ghout the breadth of the country- 
side." 

Mr Ghaleb Sabbarini. Pre- 
sident of the Jordanian Pharmac- 
ists Association, told The Star 
that the conference was intended 


to define methods of continuing 
the education of pharmacy gra- 
duates. and training qualified 
students of pharmacy to deal 
with public pharmacy and the 
treatment or patients. Accompa- 
nying the conference was an ex- 
hibition. which Mr Sabbarini 
said was intended to display the 
high quality and standard of Jor- 
dan's pharmaceutical produc- 
tion. Firms participating include 
Dar Al-Dawa, Al-Hikma Phar- 
maceutical Company, the Arab 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturing 
Company. Jordan Antiseptics 
and Detergents Industry ( Jadico) 
and Arab Food Industries Com- 
pany. 

Approximately 300 Jorda- 
nian pharmacists, 200 under- 
graduate students or pharmacy 
from the two Jordanian universi- 
ties and several members of the 
profession from the United 
Stales. Spain and the Nether- 
lands participated in the confer- 
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New ... TriStar Service 
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New York 


Los Angeles 
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Now you can travel direct from A mm .„ „„ AUa> s twice-weekly THStar service to Chicago add 

Los Angeles. Come ... enjoy the easiest, most convenient ilight out of Amman to the heartland 

and West coast of America, mid experience our Arabic ho.pit.Uty and warm service offered by 
our International flight crew. ^ 

Fly Alia, we will take you to more American cities than any other Airline from the Middle East. 
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J Pharmacy also attended. f ** • 

Aside from the educate . 
aspects listed by Mr 
the conference aimed at da f! 
ing the role or the pharmackiL 
the health care system raisin! 
the standard of the profesS 
giving new opportunities to n J 
fsmg pharmacists. encoJ ! 
mg research while providing a 

5 r ° r " m . r ° r its discussion and V 

■ traducing modern techniques of 
i delivery. Dr. Naji Najib 

Chairman of the conferees 
scientific committee, told tv 

S i ar th . a * ll ?e committee had 
chosen 19 original research pap 
ers and five reviews to he 1 
presented during the course of I 
' tl ? e conference by Jordanian 
pharmacists. 

An example of technological 
advances that can aid the profei- 
sion was given by Dutch expert 
Joep Winters. Mr Winters 
. pointed to the role of computers 
in research, but said that the ap- 
plications of microcomputers are 
enormous, and can help any 
pharmacist who takes the time to 
learn how to use them. Fifty per 
cent of Dutch pharmacists use 
computers, he said. 

Mr Winters is president of the 
general practitioners' section of 
the Federation of International 
Pharmacists f FIP) , and said he 
hopes that the number of Jorda- 
nian members of FIP will grow 
from its current level of 10. 

I 

Speakers blast 
foreign media 

By Khaled Nuselbeh 

Special to The Star 

AMMAN — The antagonism of I 
foreign media, and their ehalleo- 
ges to Islamic ideology and Mu- 
slim nations, were discussed at a 
seminar which was held at the , 
Islamic Cultural Centre of the 
University of Jordan on Sunday. 
Lower House of Parliament De- 
puty Yousif Al-Azem and Mr 
Ziyad Abu Ghunaymeh spoke on 
the subject, which was mod- 
erated with Mr Fayez Al-Rabi as 
moderator. 

The Arab media in general 
were accused by Mr Ghunaymeh 
of being "subjected" to foreign 
influence. He provided informa- 
tion on (he relations between 
Zionist Jews and the Western 
media and enumerated the 
names of prominent Western 
newspapers, journals, and tele- 
vision networks which are either 
owned or controlled by Zionists. 

He said that the "Muslim 
mind" is the strategic target ?] 
the "Zionist -con trolled media 
as the latter seeks to weaken the 

faith of Muslims throughout me 

world. 

Mr Al Azcm cited two philoso- 
phic schools pertaining to 1W 
role of the media In human so- 
ciety. One he said is the concept 
that the media is a reflection oi 
popular taste and desire and in® 
second is the view that the in*® 8 
is a tool for "edification." esp*' 
dally moral edification. Mr. 
Azem strongly supported the sec- 
ond school. 

Mr Al Azem said that certain 
false ideas have been plant? 
“In our lives (through the me- 
dia) namely the alien dichotomy 
between religion and staw- 
which has circumscribed the in- 
fluence of religion on society r t 
that the Islamic identity is l° st - 

Mr A I Azem submitted that PJ' i 
pular culture reinforced by l T ! 
media has entailed specific r ' ■ 
suits: ! * Where there is atheism 
we stand-by it. apd ..where tliep - 
|s Islam we oppose it,” he saw- j; 

The. meeting' was ^tended by* • 
nu hiber of Clergymen . qcdde mt®. 
andtfid. general public. ; . 


Contractors’ association head 
says local firms are dying 


By Steven Ross 
Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN - A lack of work, 
and extremely stiff competi- 
tion caused by the economic 
contraction of the last two 
years, pose a mortal threat to 
the local construction con- 
tracting sectors, says the 
recently-appointed presid- 
ent of the Jordan Contrac- 
tors' Association (JCA). 

Mr. Radwan Hajjar. who took 
up his post at the head of JCA' s 
board two weeks ago. says that 
competition in his sector, parti- 
cularly from some foreign com- 
panies — those representing 
astern European countries. 
Turkey and China especially — 
threatened lo bankrupt some lo- 
cal firms. He told The Star in an 
interview that after a boom per- 
iod in which there had been a lot 
of pressure on Jordanian compa- 
nies to expand, elevate their 
standard of work and improve 
management capabilities, sud- 
denly there was a cut- back and 
they could not meet their high 
costs. 

While Mr. Hajjar applauded 
recent measures by the govern- 
ment lo promote the local indus- 
try. he said much more needed 
to be done. "Management costs 
are so high (hat in six months 
you can make or break a com- 
pany." he said. The crucial 
point is when, for financial rea- 
sons. a company has lo decide 
between holding on to and dis- 
missing senior staff. 

The strength of competition 
from foreign firms derives from 
backing they receive from their 
governments, he said. While 
some Western European and So- 
uth Korean companies have 
taken a less aggressive posture 
recently since they get no special 
privileges. Turkish firms, for 
example, are still active with the 
strong support of their country. 
The Ankara government, which 
is encouraging export and olher 
foreign- exchange earning firms. 


gives support including lax ad- 
vantages lo contractors. 

Eastern bloc countries are also 
getting government guarantees, 
and sometimes subsidies, which 
their governments provide in 
their eagerness to earn foreign 
exchange. But the greatest threat 
of ail comes from the Chinese 
firms, with which Mr. Hajjar 
said the Jordanians can "never" 
compete. With extremely low 
labour costs, the Chinese con- 
tracting agencies have been able 
to submit bids for the completion 
of jobs that, in some cases, 
barely exceeded the cost of mat- 
erials. 


In addition (he altitude of the 
government, which is by far the 
biggest client for construction 
contracts, is sometimes unhelp- 
ful. In a recent tender invitation 
for the construction of the 
Jerash-Sukhna highway, locals 
were told that in order to qualify 
they ought to form joint ventures 
with foreign firms. The Public 
Works Ministry reconsidered 
this decision after the contrac- 
tors' association objected. Bids 
for the contract will be opened 
on I 5 April. 

Asked if he could give any sta- 
tistical support for his claim that 



‘Management cost are so high that in six 
months you can make or break a contracting 
company. . . ’ 


By contrast with these foreign 
competitors, he said. Jordanians 
have lo pay full labour rates, in- 
surance, taxes and provide bank 
guarantees and other charges. 
Labour costs are a major factor. 
There is a government rule re- 
quiring that at least 40 per cent 
of the employees of a construc- 
tion project be Jordanians — but 
if that rule were rigorously ap- 
plied to the Chinese firms, 

‘ ‘ inost probably half of the 
Chinese working here would 
have lo be deported." 

An upcoming amendment lo 
(he labour law is expected lo- 
change the required proportion 
of local to foreign labour in con- 
struction jobs lo 50-50. 

Mr. Hajjar cited the exper- 
ience of one of the biggest local 
firms, which had a volume of 
work totalling some JD 35-36 
million in 1983. This year, he 
said, the total is JD 4 million. 
But the contraction or work has 
not been the only factor harming 
firms. At the time of rapid 
growth, from 197 3 onwards, 
some of the large companies had 
serious difficulties because they 
"couldn't really cope, managem- 
ent-wise." 
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foreign companies are given an 
unfairly large slice ol the work 
in Jordan. Mr. Hajjar said that 
an attempt had been made, after 
repeated complaints by Jorda- 
nian firms, to quantify the pro- 
portion. JCA was involved in the 
effort, along with several gov- 
ernment departments. However, 
the results of the survey .have 
still not been made public. 

80 per cent to foreigners? 

But he said lie was quite sure 
that of the current big cement, 
housing, potash . fertiliser plant 
and road contracts, no more than 
one-third were being awarded lo- 
cally. "I would say that easily 
80 per cent is in the hands of 
foreigners." he said, stressing 
thnt local companies now have 
the ability to handle all of the 
roads, housing and civil works 
contracts in the market. 

He gave the example of the 
contract, awarded last year, to 
build waste stabilisation ponds in 


Radwan Hajjar 

Khirbel Al-'Sainra. to expand the 
capacity of the Amman sewage 
treatment system The tender 
was' awarded to n Turkish firm 
which had already built a major 
-expansion to the ‘Ain Ghazni 
treatment plant — but the Khir- 
bet Al-Samrn work has now been 
subcontracted to a local firm. 
The Turkish company had des- 
ervedly been hired to perform 
the rather specialised work in 
Amman ; but the contract for 
the Khirbel Al-Siinira work could 
just as easily have been awarded 
directly to the locals. In Lhc end. 
the client < the government) is 
the loser. 

Payment In rock 

Mr. Hajjar admitted that, sonic 
of the work awarded in the great 
development projects of the last 
five or six years required the 
large capabilities and technical 
expertise that only foreign firms 
could provide. But he said it was 
a mistake to leave all the work in 
their hands: if local companies 
had been allowed to form joint 
ventures with those foreigners, 
then by this time they would 
have acquired the skills and ca- 
pacity lo perform further such 
work themselves. 

He also did not Teel comfort- 
able with recent government pro- 
posals that contractors might be 
paid for part or all of their work 
in the form of phosphate, potash 
or fertilisers. It is easier for the 
government lo pay in these pro- 
duls, and it opens a market for 
them; but since the local con- 
tractors do not have the means 
of marketing and profiting from 


the minerals, these measures 
will certainly mean a disadvant- 
age for them. 

In general, a "balanced" po- 
licy is needed — one which will 
lake account of the overall ef- 
fects of measures taken mu 
avoid killing the contracting in- 
dustry — which is one of the 
most important sectors of the 
economy. 

About the contractors' associa- 
tion itself. Mr. Hajjar said it was 
formed I ft years ago but for 
some time remained limited in 
membership because it was stric- 
tly voluntary. However, within 
the last two years the Public 
Works Ministry has set up a sys- 
tem of classification whereby a 
firm must be classified in order 
to quulify for any Public Works 
or olher government contracts. 
Since a firm must be a JCA mem- 
ber to qualify for classification, 
(he association’s membership 
suddenly jumped from around 60 
or SO to 420. 

JCA itself does not now class- 
ify contractors — this is done by 
the ministry — but it expects to 
take a more effective role in this 
process in the future. Now. Mr. 
Hajjar said. "We are trying to 
work towards the passing of a 
law or decree recognising JCA." 
This will give it some legal au- 
thority over contractors, and it 
will have more say in promoting 
business and regularising the 
profession. 

JCA's main purpose, he said, 
is "to promote the profession in 
a profitable and honourable way 
for the benefit of contractors, 
clients and the country." 

Under an upcoming decree, 
foreign contract ins firms wish- 
ing to work in Jordan will have 
lo register with the association, 
but this will not give them voting 
rights as members. 

In his opinion, the major fac- 
tor in ending the current finnn- 
cial difficulties of the contrac-* 
tors, and olher businessmen, 
would be an end to the Iraq- Iran 
war. This would loosen up the 
flow of capital, promote con- 
fidence and encourage the return 
to the region of large amounts of 
money. 
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Alia Hotel work 


• ELECntO-AIECirANICAL works: within the 

Alia hotel at the Qshd Alia Alrporl. Details from Alla, the 
Royal Jordanian Airline upon payment of JD JOO. Closing 
date IS April. 6 

Phosphate equipment at Al-Hasa. 

? PSP 1 ANp SUPPLY or phosphates processing and stor- 
ing belts at Al-llasa: Details from the Jordan Phosphate 
jVMnes Company upon payment of JD 100. Closing date 15 

New opportunities 

r AND additions to a construction materials and 

foodstuffs laboratory: Details available from the Municipal- 
ity or Amman upon payment of JD 25. Closing date 16 
April. 

• INSTRUCTION of a town hall: Details from Al-Juhair 
council, Shobak District upon payment of JD 10. Closing 
date B April. 

CONSTRtJCriON, Amman area: Details from 
date 10 AprH torccs u *°a payment of JD 10. Closing 

• SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS for the scholastic year 1 984/ 85: 

lo !*CloSr “ j. ' t 0f EdU " t, ° n ,p “ W'”" 1 of JU 

• OILS ' AND GREASES: details from the Aqaba Railway 
Corporation upon payment of JD 10. Closing date 29 April. 

GENERATORS: Details from the Aqaba 
2 9 Apri | Corpor * flon B P° n Wment of JD 10. Closing date 

Britain to provide £2m loan 


AMMAN (Star) — Daring his 
call on Jordanian Foreigi 
Minister Haber Masri on 27 
March, British Minister of 
State for Foreign Affairs Ri- 
chard Luce confirmed his gov- 
ernment* s Intention to extend 
to the Jordanian government n 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOB PREQUALIFICATION 
NATIONAL PLANNING COUNCIL (NFC) 
Energy Conservation Study 

The National Planning Council of the Mashentilc 
Kingdom of Jordan wishes to contract the services or 
a specialized consulting firm to carry out u study on 
Energy Conservation in Industry in Jordan, covering 
the following major industries: 

(•) Oil refining (e) Cement 

<b) Fertilizer (f) Steel 

(c) Phosphate mining < g) Ceramics and brick 

(d) Potash (h> Power stations 


The Consulting firm shall: 

1. Review the available data related to energy 


2. Identify and evaluate Industries with energy savini 
po te n t ial. 

3. IVoyur necessary conservation measures. 

4. Prepare detailed designs and tender documents for 
the ap p r ove d amosnies. ' 

Identify training needs in energy conservatlou. 

Interested firms or a group of firms can send their 
preqjuai i fication documents which shall contain, but' 
not necessarily limited to. specific experience in the 
field of the study. location of prior related jobs con- 
ducted l»y the firm; their size and estimated cost, in- 
formation on ^ize and qualifications of professional 
staff who ’will be involved in this study and the finan- 
cial status of the firm. Please note that any documents 
which have already been submitted to the NPC will mat 
be considered. 

This study will be financed by the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD). 

nrcgnaUfleatiM documents have la be submitted not 
later than I2:|M a* dock (boob) on Tuesday 15 May, 
1914 to the fottowing address: 

ftwWeil National Pfenning Council 
Energy Conservation Study 
P.Q. Bax 555 Amman, Jordan. 


Korea to 
boost 
mineral 
imports 





loan of up to £2 million, The 
Star has learned. 

British embassy sources told 
The Star that the loan was to 
be used Tor the purchase of 
equipment to be used by the 
Faculty of Engineering at 
Yarmouk University. 


Chung- Sup Shin 

By Star Staff Writers 

AMMAN — South Korea will 
import 150,000 tonnes of 
Jordanian phosphate and 
60,000 tonnes of potash 
every year for the next four 
years, says South Korean De- 
puty Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs Chung-Sup Shin. Mr. 
Shin, who signed minutes to 
this effect with Jordan last 
Thursday, told The Star that 
in addition to those annual 
consignments, to be bought at 
market prices in the period 
1984-1987, his country is 
willing to import other Jorda- 
nian products if the need ar- 
ises. 

South Korea also intends to in- 
crease its exports to Jordan, par- 
ticularly in such areas as 
ocean-going vessels, machin- 
ery and car exports, he said. The 
consultations whose minutes 
were signed on Thursday arose 
out of the 1977 co-operation 
agreement between the two 
countries. They were signed on 
the Jordanian side by National 
Planning Council President Omar 
Abdullah Dakhqan. 

Seoul is planning to send a 
team to Jordan shortly, to inves- 
tigate possibilities for joint ven- 
ture projects between firms from 
the two countries. On construc- 
tion work, he explained that 
there are no Korean- 
implemented projects in the 
pipeline for the time being, but 
that his country hopes to parti- 
cipate more in Jordanian 
projects. 

South Korea first Imported 
Jordanian phosphate in 1983 
buying 55,000 tonnes of the 
product in that year. The amount 
to be traded each year under the 
new memorandum would be 
worth roughly S7 million at cur- 
rent prices, and the potash 
Would be worth roughly the same 
amount. The imports represent 
about 10 per cent of the intake 
of South Korean fertiliser indus- ' 
tries. All the contacts and pur- 
chases will be handled by Korean 
private firms. 

The memo also covers techni- 
cai and cultural co-operation, 
rhe .Korean side offers training 
for 15 Jordanians during 1984 

to learn about Korean experience 


Return of the banks 

By Mamdouh El-Ghaly 

Volume traded: 1,075,000 shares at JD 3.4 miIM ftll 
(up 78.8 per cenl) mm * 

Number of contracts: 1,260 

-Z^sY 1 Week ’ S end: 306 - Cha,, e e from tel 

BIG TRADING returned to the banks sector this week and 
this sector regained its dominance of the market. The share 
prices of most companies continued to decline, while activity 
in the industrial sector decreased markedly. An average of JD 
680.000 was spent in each day's trading; but the daily activ- 
ity fluctuated up to 36.9 per cent away from this average. 

The shares of 63 companies were handled during the 
week s trading, with price declines outnumbering increases 
38-11. Prominent increases included: International Chemi- 
cal Industries, closing at JD i . 500 up from JD 1 . 440, and 
the Arab Paper and Cardboard Manurucl tiring Company, at JD 
0.680 up from JD 0.660. Declines included: Rafia Plastic 
Bags Manufacturing, closing at JD 0.8 10 down from JD 
M,nin B and Exploration at JD 1.100 down from JD 
i.200; Middle East Hotel aL JD 0.550 down from JD0.600; 
par Al-Dawa for Development and Investment at JD 1.5Q0 
down from JD 1.590. and Cairo Amman Bank at JD 37.900 
down from JD 40. Fourteen companies showed no change in 
share prices. 

In (he over-the-counter market, more than 320 000 
shares were handled at a market value of JD I 90.000. 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among the 
sectors according to the following percentages: 

Market Last week's 
share share 


Banks 

79.8% 

12.9% 

Industry 

13.7% 

20.8% 

Services 

5% 

3.8% 

Insurance 

1.5% 

2.5% 

Prominent firms whose shares 

were traded. 

by sector: 

Banks (out of 15 traded) 

Share of 

Share of 


sector 

market 

Cairo Amman 

49.8% 

76.2% 

Jordan-Gulf 

14.6% 

11.7% 

Islamic 

13.6% 

10.9% 

Jordan Finance House 

6.0% 

4.8% 

Industrials (out of 31 traded) 
National Steel 

16.4% 

2.3% 

Industrial, Commercial 
and Agricultural 

11.0% 

1.5% 

Jordan Petroleum 
Refineries 

6.8% 

0.9% 

Jordan time and 
Silicate Brick Industry 

5.9% 

0.8% 

Arab Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturing 

5.6% 

0.8% 

Services (oat of 
seven traded) 

Arab Investment and 
International Trade 

61.2% 

3.1% 

Jordan Electric Power 

23.8% 

1.2% 

Insurance (ont of 
18 traded) 


Jordan Insurance 

50.3% 

0.7% 


The weekly record 



Where does each of Jordan’ s 
banks excel? 1^, 

Financial establishments show 

healthy, wide and diverse JSjJL 

expansion in local market MCSH 


By Robert Poullot 

Star Economy Analyst 

SPRINGTIME IS always a good 
period to look into financial in- 
stitutions' activities, specially in 
Jordan where a lack or resources 
has propelled banks, government 
institutions and finance compa- 
nies into a prominent position. 

For spring is when those insti- 
tutions generally hold their an- 
nual shareholders' meetings. 

Il seems that last week’s first 
pari series on Jordanian finan- 
cial institutions stirred a good 
debate over 1982 ranking re- 
sults. Who is best recycling its 
deposits into active loans? Who 
is making the most profits and 
why? Which banks offer the best 
return on their shareholders' 
money? Who depends on street 
market deposits and who. by 
contrast, depends most on fund- 
ing from other banks? And arc 
depositors subsidizing borrow- 
ers? 

Those are all questions which 
depositors, borrowers, sharehol- 
ders and managers arc asking 
now. 

Compared with most other 
Arab countries and taking into 
account the Kingdom's small po- 
pulation and poor resources. Jor- 
danian institutions have proven 
to be extraordinary sophisticated 
and imaginative ((tanks to (he 
dynamic support of the Central 
Bank. Even Saudi Arabia or the 
UAE where financial resources 
are much cheaper and more 
plentiful, have a much less effi- 
cient financial system. 

Information disclosure 

. Some might dispute the rank- 
ing attributed last week specially 
far as Jordanian controlled 
banks were concerned. But Capi- 
tal Middle East's figures and ra- 
tios come straight from Banks' 
profit and loss accounts and ba- 
lance sheets. No subjective jud- 
gement is involved. The whole 
exercise boils down to figure 
crunching and a close standardi- 
zation of account headings. This 
I* parried out thanks to a very 
nigh degree of accounting dis- 
close in Jordan versus banks in 
Lebanon, Kuwait or the UAE for 
example. 

Most Jordanian banks show a 
disclosure rate or 96.30 per 
cent. Some of the informations 
missus include investment in- 
come identified separately and 
riou. Provisions for doubtful 
ccrns, which are lumped in with 
Provisions for depreciation of 
^ assets. However, the Jor- 
nllk *2*1® Bbti1c - the Housing 
tae Industrial Develop- 
SLBank. National General In- 
n™? Co. and Arab Finance 
iWivPl. . reveal those precious 

•Ortnations for the outsiders. 

hne ^ ® anlt ’ °9 the other hand, 
njs a lower rate disclosure. Un- 
iiKe Jordan National Bank, which 
‘Aroh h D 8 , branc bes in Lebanon, 
It* doesn’t break down 

and f° re '8n assets 
tc ^ i there * s no way 
banV l ? VV ; h ow the largest 


known as the inter-bank mar- j 
ket). As a result, it is impossible i 
to know how much of its general c 
or street deposits are actually re- r 
cycled back into the street in the 
forms of loans, overdrafts and 
discounted bills. The only thing 
we know for sure about the 
Arab Bank Ltd.t as opposed to the 
Arab Bank group consolidated 
figures) is that it always re- 
mained extremely liquid in order 
to protect its depositors against 
negative political impacts in the 
area. Far from being due to a 
lack of imagination and of re- 
cycling ability, it is a man- 
agement policy established by the 
founder of the bank. 

Ranking by profitability 

As a follow-up to last week's 
introduction, we used Capital 
Middle East's profitability ratios 
to rank I 5 of the most important 
Jordanian-controlled institu- 
tions. Five ratios were selected 
(see accompanying tables): 

— GROSS YIELD ON FUNDS. 
Whitt banks or finance compa- 
nies generate on their assets 
(loans, investments and others) 
after they paid their depositors 
but before all other administra- 
tive and provision costs. Finance 
companies outpaced the banks 
with an average of 8.53 percent 
with National General Invest- 
ments Corp. posting a high of 
1 0. 34 per cent. 

— NET PRETAX RETURN ON 
ASSETS: Once all expenses were 
deducted (except for taxes and 
university fee contributions), 
iiiis shows how profitable the 
assets were. Here, as well ns for 
the next three ratios. Capital 
Middle East deducted the annual 
inflation rate. So the results are 
all negative and illustrate the 
fact that depositors in Jordan are 
actually subsidizing borrowers. 
Year after year, depositors lost 
money because prices increased 
faster than what they could earn 
on their money due to fixed 
interest rates. That is why 
shares and bonds were so attrac- 
tive since they provided much hi- 
gher returns until 1 983. No 
wonder why Jordan Securities 
Corp. Which is heavily involved 
in bond and share operations, 
came on top here. 

— NET RETURN ON CAPITAL 
AND RESERVES (Inflation 
clear): It shows the amount of 
profit recorded on the overall 
shareholders' equity. Once infla- 
tion is deducted, banks posted an 
average return of 10.55 per cent 
as opposed to 6.92 per cent for 
finance companies. Petra Bank 
ranked first with a net yield of 
29.8 per cenl. 

— NET RETURN ON PAID-OUT 
CAPITAL Unnation dear): This 
reflects the return you would 
have made had you bought bank 
shares at their par value ( when 
they were first issued). Here. 
Arab Bank comes first with 27.6 
per cent against a bank average 
of 5.53 per cent. It shows that 

, depositors.: would have made 

more money In buying shares of 


age. banks distributed only a 
third of their profits to sharehol- 
ders in 1982 as opposed to 
nearly 44 per cent for the Hous- 


ing Bunk and the Industrial 
Development Bank pul together. 
The balance of profits arc trans- 
ferred into reserves and retained 
earnings. Jordan National Bank 
score the best performance by 
handing out nearly two thirds oT 
its profits to investors. 

Ranking by capital and re- 
cycling • 

Again, five different ratios 
allow us to see which bank cov- 
ers best its loan portfolio and re- 
cycles a maximum amounL of de- 
posits into active loans. 

— BROAD LOAN COVERAGE: 
This shows the safely net of an 
institution if too many borrowers 
default on their loans. Banks 
usually accumulate what is 
known ns provisions for doubtful 


economy 


debts, plus legal reserves ( as sti- 
pulated by the Central Bank) as 
well as general reserves. In addi- 
tion. it may keep he fly shares of 
undistributed profits. When bor- 
rowers default, banks first 
plough into (heir provisions, 
than into their reserves and fin- 
ully into their retained earnings 
and paid- up capital (nr paid-up 
shares). So depositors and 
shareholders are generally well 
protected. On average. Jorda- 
nian Banks could sustain nearly 
20 per cent of bad debts before 
depositors could be affected, 
which is a very good protection 
blanket by international stan- 
dards. The best coverage how- 
ever is made available by the In- 
dustrial Development Bank. 

Continued on page 8 


SM* MS banks instead of 

Jorms. in , Jordan. ^Moreover^ it merely depositing all their cash 
fdeS?i/l ,ay whlch : share of its With the institutions. 

J^ 8t ^ r sus those originating — PROFIT HANDED OUT TO 
;^^V, 0 .(ber banks (or what is. SHAREHOLDERS: On aver- 


Ranking of institutions in Jordan by profitability 

(1982 financial results) 


Institutions 

(Gross yield 

Net pretax 

Net .return 

Return on 

Share of 


I on funds 

return on 

on capital + 

paid-up 

profits 



assets 

reserves 

capital 

handed out 

(see notes} 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 

(L» 

(E) 

Arab Jordan 

13 

i 1 

8 

1 1 

12 

Bk of Jordan 

7 

7 

10 

2 

7 

Jordan NTL 

' 4 

1 1 

13 

8 

2 

Jordan KWT 

5 

3 

2 

4 

6 

Jordan Gulf 

8 

4 

5 

5 

5 

Petra Bk 

10 

9 

1 

13 

12 

Arab Bk 

14 

14 

4 

1 

1 1 

Syrian Jordan 

15 

15 

15 

13 

12 

Jord. Islam 

6 

S 

12 

12 

3 

Cairo Amman 

9 

5 

6 

2 

9 

Housing Bk 

12 

13 

9 

9 

8 

Ind. Dev. Bk 

1 ! 

6 

1 1 

10 . 

4 

NTL General 

1 

9 

14 

13 

12 

Arab Finance 

3 

2 

7 

6 

1 

Jordan Secur. 

im 

1 

3 

7 

10 


Notes: A) Total amount of income ( less the amount or interest or equivalent) paid to deposi- 
tors (exc. administrative and provision costs) on average assets during the year 
(exc. contra accounts) 

B) All net profits (before taxes and contributions to university fees) on average assets 
during the year (exc. contras) 

C) Total profits after tax on average paid-up capital and reserves during the year 

D) Dividends paid- out on the average paid-up capital during the year 

E) Share of total profits and balance brought forward handed out to shareholders. 


Ranking of institutions in Jordan by capita] adequacy and recycling ability 

(1982 financial results) 


Institutions 


(see notes) 

Arab Jordan 
Bk of Jordan 
Jordan NTL 
Jordan KWT 
Jordan Gulf 
Petra Bk 
Arab Bk 
Syrian Jordan 
Jordan Islam. 
Cairo Amman 
Housing Bk 
Ind. Dev. Bk. 
NTL General 
Arab Finance 
Jordan Secur. 


Notes: As in the other table, figures all Indicate each bank's position. 

A) Average capital and reserves during the year plus total provisions on average loans 
(exc. interbank loans) 

B) Average paid-up capital less average fixed assets and average investments on aver- 
age total loans (exc. interbank) 

Q Total cash and assets held with other banks (interbank) on average assets (exc. 
contras) during the year 

D) Average total deposits and borrowings from other banks on average local deposits 
and interbank liabUities during the year 1 

E) Average total loans (exc. interbank) oh average total deposits ( exc. interbank) 
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Arabs plan to hinge 
US trade on ME policy 

KUWAIT ( AP) — Top economists and businessmen from the 
Arab world are to discuss in a symposium means of hinging 
co-operation with the US on its Middle East policy, the Fed- 
eration of Arab Chambers of Commerce has announced. 

The three-day symposium on future Arab- American eco- 
nomic relations will be attended by some I 20 prominent per- 
sonalities from the Arab world as well as the United Slates. 

ov T n e u S ^ m ^ >sium| to ** inaugurated by the Prime Minister, 
sheikh Saad Al- Abdullah Al- Sabah, is organized by the Fed- 
eration of Chambers of Commerce, industry and Agriculture 
in the Arab countries together with the Institute for 
Import- Export Studies of Georgetown University. 

Sources at the Kuwaiti Chamber said the symposium will 
deal with four main broadlines: oil trade, arms purchases, 
investment and financing. 

The aim of the discussion will be to determine the future of 
Arab- American economic co-operation In light of political 
and economic developments in the Arab region, said a 
spokesman for the Kuwaiti chamber. 

But the Arab side will concentrate on the future of that 
co-operation through the political implications of Arab- 
American relations, and how America's policy will affect the 
major causes of the Arab world, especially the Palestinian 
issue, he added. 

Saudi minister to US 

Meanwhile, the Saudi Arabian minister if commerce said 
he was flying to Washington this week to explore new aven- 
ues of co-operation between the kingdom and the United 
States, and determine the effect of American trade protection 
measures on trade with Saudi Arabia. 

Suleiman Ai-Sulaim told the Associated Press that the vo- 
lume of trade exchange between the two countries has started 
to taper off because the kingdom has almost completed its ba- 
sic Infrastructure, while the US’ imports of crude oil have 
dropped. 1 

The minister said he would be meeting with his American 
counterpart Malcolm Baldridge, US presidential aide for trade 
william Brock and members of congress, r 

US imports from the region were becoming almost negiig- 
ible as well. The report showed that for a country like Saudi 
Arabia s neighbour, Bahrain, imports were $500,000 worth 
for the first quarter of I 983 as compared to $22 million for 
the same period of 1982. 


Arab shippers win ‘ biggest’ 

„„„ . contract 

United Arab Shipping Company (UASTV 

■hipping source, h.,e MM T2 “X HMnSnS 
contract to be concluded In the Gulf area' * tEJ * 

finery will be raised from ldoTooo to 200 non h/a 
Wd ^iVg'r 1 * ” f ^ e i f I se r 1 e s to’’ 6^*0 ,*00 0 

OECD states go nuclear 

• “ Nuclear power generation In OECD countries i n - 

creased tenfold during the 1970 s. meeting five per cent of the 

b I 198 ?' international energy agency 
report said last week. Entitled ‘Enercv bale™ £■ nr 

nrf Un #« leS , 1970 “ 82 ’ ■ report shows that duclear en- 

lB „ cr *ased from li million tons of oil eaolva 
JSL«H2 9 J” l970 > to 172]V ?TOE in 19 § /. S Coal and solid 
'IKlLWff** OBe 9n*rt«r of total energy needs during the 

^7 i^E r inT982. PUOn r,Sln * fr0m 750 MTOE in 1370 to 

Oteiba forecasts improved demand 

•.. T ?f Y ° — Mana Saeed Oteiba, United Arab Emirates' 
Minister of Petroleum and Natural Resources, has forecast a 
“big Improvement** In the. oil market by 1986. He said de- 
mand for Opec oil would pick up during "the last quarter of 
this year, adding that although this could enable the organi- 
zation to increase Its overall production celling from the 
F"*S! 1 7: 5 ™P l, f n to 18.5 million b/d, all Opec mem- 
bers should abide by agreed prices and quotas. . 

Kuwait boosts car tariffs 

* KUWAIT — The Kuwaiti government Is reported to have 
hiked customs duties on imported cars from 4 to 20 per cent, 1 
In a bid to curb (be growing numberof vehicles In this small 1 
Gulf state. The newspaper Al-Anba reported the hikp and said 1 : 
it would become effective as or 1 June.lt said the move whs 
part of a package of measures' designed to ease traffic conges- 



Gulf- bound supertanker owned by Mitsui, one of the giant Japanese trading houses to ‘bounce back’ 
after World War II 

Japan’ s huge trading houses 
must change to survive 



By Jim Abrams 

TOKYO (AP) — Japan's 
mammoth trading houses, the 
directors and producers of 
the nation's postwar eco- 
nomic miracle, are having to 
rewrite their scripts in an ef- 
fort to ward off obsolescence. 

The nine major Sogo Shosha.or 
general trading houses, still did 
an astonishing $333 billion in 
business in fiscal year 1 982 end- 
ing last March, equal to about 30 
per cent of Japan's total output 
in goods and services. 

But as traditional markets in 
steel and other basic commodi- 
ties dwindle, and the new wave 
of high technology and electron- 
ics makers pass the general trad- 
ers by, many say the Sogo Sho- 
sha are dinosaurs headed for ex- 
tinction. Sales have shown little 
growth in recent years, and pro- 
fits have been marginal at best. 

“We must make utmost ef- 
forts to survive this period of 
difficulty,’’ said Mitsui and Co. 
President Toshikuni Yahiro in a 
news conference. 1 ‘Risks are in- 
evitable.’’ 

Yahiro said Sogo Shosha must 
respond to the changing times by 
becoming even more internatio- 
nal, particularly in offshore 
transactions not involving Ja- 
pan, and aggressively invest in 
telecommunications and other 
high-teeb fields. 

''The Sogo Shosha have been 
Inclined to deal with basic mat- 
erials, with goods that are 
heavy, thick, long and big. We 
must shift to what is light, thin, 
short and small,’’ he said. 

The trading firms are also try- 
ing to diversify into leasing of 
aeroplanes and other big items 
cable television, industrial plant 
imports and high-risk energy 
development projects. 

Mitsubishi Corporation, the 
largest Sogo Shosha with trans- 
actions last year of $65 billion, 
has successfully developed lique- 
Heel natural gas off Brunei, while 
Mitsui, number 2, lost millions 
when the Iranian revolution 
interrupted construction of a 
huge petrochemical plant in sou- 
thern [ran. 

Trading firms actually got 
^?j rs ^ rt ’ following Japan's 
mid-,!9lh century emergence 

from two centuries of isolation, 

dealing in soft goods. Many !of , 

■MS* J 1 fpli'- Mitsui, ! 
JP? ' h^ 880 a{? whplesal- i ; 

ri « and' • 


conduit for foreign traders hop- 
ing to enter Japan's complex 
market, and set up offices over- 
seas to handle trade and explore 
new markets 

Led by Mitsubishi, the primary 
business of the traders shifted to 
heavy industry — coal, steel, 
chemicals and machinery — as 
Japan geared towards industrial 
and military might in the !920s 
and 1930s. 

This was the heyday of the 
Zaibatsu, huge conglomerates in 
which banks, mines, shipbuild- 
ing plants, refineries, steel 
plants and trading companies 
were all under one far-reaching 
roof. 

After Japan’s defeat in World 
War II the US occupation au- 
thorities ordered the dismantling 
of Mitsubishi and Mitsui, but the 
two trading firms were back in 
business by 1954 and 1959, re- 
spectively, and, together with 
their old Zaibatsu industrial part- 
ners, led Japan's phenomenal 
export drive and rapid growth of 
the ] 960s. 

The Sogo Shosha ran into trou- 
ble again in the 1970s when they 
were accused of land speculation 
and became involved In several 
scandals concerning the sale of 
US aircraft to Japan. Officials of 
Marubeni were convicted of giv- 
ng former Prime Minister Ka- 
kuel Tanaka $2 -million in bribes 
Jo promote the sale of Lockheed 
Corporation aircraft. 

“There’s better self-regula- 
tion now," said Jin Ranno, a 
spokesman for Mitsubishi. 


Today, 
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Jordan’s banks excel 


Continued from page'T ’ 
r r agio test' cover 

AGE: What would it look like if 
■ institutions only had their 
paid-up capital in cash as a cu- 

rfnKYiu cover lhose doubtful 
debts? The result would still yield 

a very high blanket Tor finance 

SfCT 8 / 40 . J i Meant) ver, 
068 per cem) - 
£ ,at, .? na * General Invest- 
ments Corp. ranks first. 

SHARE OF 1 : LIQUID ASSETS: 

3 iIi?S 2 i. ca * IJ ! nd deposits with 
an ,ns dtution holds, 
ine less deposits it can actually 
convert ,mo loans. On average 
were very liquid <34.43 
EIJ5?!! with the worst perfor- 


tfon within the Gulf- side city state. 


THE JERUSALEM' STAR 


.."bstir T' f ■ 

V. Much as iheY do today, the v 
t provided money. .'to. snail SSpoS?; 
oriented companies unable to get 
Jrom | bank* . provide^ a - 


POsm R n 'WtRBANK DE 
■ ESfj l! “ not to - attract 
, deposits, from other institutions. 

Tact that a bank is- 
^truste^by major' financial play- 


ers. Such is the case for the In 
dust rial Development Bank, o' 
wliai happens if the public ne 
more loans and the surplus in 
bank funds dry up? ■ n , lhis ^ nr ; 

. Jordan Kuwait Bank s per 
mance will hardly vary since 
mostly depends on the s 
market depositors. No *2* 
why the Industrial Developmen 
Bank is now trying to widen 
deposit base to the medium 5 
Street depositors. 

— RECYCLING ABILITY: This j* 
really what banking is all 
Recycling idle resources 
productive use forthe com™ 
iiy. And here. ih* bes* P® f . 
mance goes to National Ce e . 
Investment Corp. up'* • 
used nut only its [bin 
base ' bill its own sharehoW«J 
capital to make loans, un ■ 
age lit 1982. banks were tXK 
convert ; . nearly 1 3 per ffJrcel 
their : styeet deposits nit 0 ., 
loans T3X& interbank). 


mostly one- room trading comp* 
nies in Japan, but 60 per cent or 
Japan's imports and 50 percent 
of its exports pass through the 
hands of the nine Sogo Shosha. 
They have 1,070 offices over- 
seas, of which 120 are In the 
United States. 

Kanno said Mitsubishi has 
5,000 people in its 162 overseas 
branches, including 1,000 Ja- 
panese. The company has a pri- 
vately leased telecommunica- 
tions network of 450,000 ki- 
lometres, which handles 50.000 
telex messages every day. 

Although fuel, metals and ma- 
chinery still account for 70 per 
cent of its transactions, Mitsubi- 
shi has also invested in such div- 
erse fields as silo graineries is 
the United Slates, salt mines in 
Mexico and pineapples in Puerto 
Rico. It handles some' 25,000 
items. 

I Jst year it shipped more than 
$4 billion in plant facilities, in- 
cluding a 3 40- megawatt thermal 
power plant installed in Tunisia 

The company says Mitsubishi 
International Corporation, based 
in New York, is America's larg- 
est integrated trading company, 
doing more than $ I 2 billion in 
trade every year. 

Mitsubishi has subsidiaries 
breeding cattle in Brunei, PJ^ 
ducing rapeseed oil in Canada, 
making synthetic yarn in 
land and producing autos in Zam- 
bia. In Jordan, it handles experts 
of much or the country’s P° lasa 
and fertiliser production, « 
the main contractor in more tnan 
one large construction project- 


bias* 


‘Moving US embassy to Jerusalem 
would be a political, religious affront 9 


THE STATUS of Jerusalem has become a 
nressioa issue In the current session or 
the US Congress. Bills have been intro- 
duced in both the House and the Senate 
that are designed to force the de facto re- 
cognition of Jerusalem as the capital of Is- 
rael, 

In the Senate, a bill that would require 
the US embassy in Israel to be located in 
the city of Jerusalem has been Introduced 
bv Senator Daniel P. Moynihan (D-NY). 
By 14 March, the Moynihan bill had ac- 
quired 37 cosponsor. A similar effort in 
the House had already garnered 183 co- 
sponsors. 

The status of Jerusalem is one of the 
most sensitive issues in the world today. 
Jerusalem is a city that is equally holy to 
the world's I billion Christians, 800 mill- 
ion Muslims, and 1 4 million Jews. For 
over a third of a century, the direct politi- 
cal and military struggle between the 
Arabs and tbe Israelis, of which Jer- 
usalem is the principal symbol, has en- 
gaged the passions of the overwhelming 
majority of the world's Muslims and 
Jews. 

A substantial portion of the world's 
Christians also have strong partisan feel- 
ings about the city. Jerusalem is revered 
by adherents of each of the three great 
monotheistic religions: the Jews because 
it was the central city of ancient Israel 
(and the site of the wailing wall and the 
ancient temple) , the Muslims because it is 
the place from which the Prophet Moham- 
med, according to Islamic - tradition, 
ascended into heaven (and because it is 
the location of the Dome of the Rock and 



A view of Jerusalem showing the Al-Aqsa Mosque. In the background 
are apartments built by Israel after the occupa-tlon. 

The Al- Aqsa Mosque) , and' the Christians pied territories, and hence to Jerusalem 
because Tt is the place where Christ, itself, 

taught and died. Any action, therefore, Favourable action by the Congress on 
that affects its status is bound to generate these bills would have serious inter- 


taught and died. Any action, therefore, 
that affects its status is bound to generate 
effects that are felt worldwide. 

No situation which denies the right of 
free access to the adherents of each of the 
three religions is acceptable. Israel has 
allowed Muslims to retain limited control 
of the sites holy to Islam — the Dome of 
the Rock and the Al-Aqsa Mosque — 
since 1967. But the fact remains that a 
vast number of Muslims throughout the 
world do not have free access to the occu- 


national and foreign policy repercussions 
on US national interets (and no hope of 
any benefits at all). Moving the US em- 
bassy would be seen as a deliberate af- 
front, in both political and religious 
terms, to the Arab and Islamic worlds 
(which constitute almost one- sixth of the 
human race). 

Serious Repercussions 
It would abrogate long-standing Ameri- 


middle east 


within the powers of the executive 
branch, which has consistently rejected 
any unilateral recognition of Israel’s 
claim that Jerusalem is its capital. 

US policy 

For over 30 years, since the birth of the 
state of Israel in 1948, the United Stales 
has steadfastly adhered to its policy re- 
garding the disposition of Jerusalem. The 
United States does not recognize Jer- 
usalem as Israel's capital and, since 
1967, has considered East Jerusalem as 
occupied territory within the meaning of 
UN Security Council Resolution 242 and 
subject to applicable international law and 
conventions. 

The United States has consistently 
maintained an embassy in Tel Aviv and a 
separate consulate general in East Jer- 
usalem, which reports directly to the Stale 
Department and deals with the problems 
caused by the Israeli occupation of the 
West Bank. 

The United States, to its credit, has not 
lost sight of the special significance which 
the city of Jerusalem holds for Muslims, 
Christians, and Jews throughout the 
world. Recognition by the United States of 
the Israeli claim to Jerusalem would have 
the effect of accelerating the diminution 
of the Christian and Muslim character of 
the city and thus engender incalculable 
resentment. 

Reagan initiative 

The most immediate effect of moving 
the US embassy to Jerusalem would be ito 
wipe out whatever credibility is left of 
President Reagan's Middle East initiative. 
The President's proposal reiterated the 
American conviction that Jerusalem 
must remain undivided, but its final sta- 
tus should be decided through negotia- 
tions. 

For over a year and a half, nothing has 
been done to advance the Reagan initia- 
tive and nothing has been done to arrest 
the creeping, de facto annexation of the 



can national policy that has been strictly West Bank by Israel that will preclude the 
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A section of the French contingent of the erstwhile MNF in Beirut 

French troop withdrawal 

A blow to war- weary Beirut 

Ry Colin Smith 1982. together with the Americans 


52JUPIED JERUSALEM (ONS) — The 
withdrawal of the remaining French 
“°rn Beirut is another awful blow 
ikJp .9 ,l Y 8 war- weary citizens following 
5 ai1 tore of the Lebanese national re- 
r 0n conference in Lausanne, 
nca February, when Muslim militiamen 
,5” ® v ® r , in West Beirut. French para- 
r8 . ? ave kdd territory around the 
Museum and thus kept at least 
trensjt point open between Muslim 
a™ r and Ckrtsrtan east Beirut. Now there 
Ua« taSii S . thal Christian and Muslim mili- 
tinn^i the museum area into a bat- 
r Bn *fi aob< *y d* r e cross. There has al- 
erstww!f e ?» fi8 ? ltin8 in the area between 
an dTk M UBlim kHles: Druze militiamen 
Sy nh , Moumbiloun, a predominantly 
«uJL M W m Naswritc militia who are 
•“Pfrned by the Libyans. 

nJ^WSog. in which at least 17 peo- 
L 8 « sa, d.t° have been killed Btarted 
whit after taiks «nded in Lausanne 
ttiigp attacked the Mourabitoun 


1982. together with the Americans and 
the Italians, as one of the three main con- 
tributors to the multi-national force. Af- 
ter the Americans, the French suffered 
the highest casualties; almost 90 of their 
men have been killed and about a hundred 
wounded. 

One of the reasons for this was 
France's increasing support for Iraq in its 
war against Iran. This angered Syria, 
Iran’s only Arab supporter, and their all- 
ies among the Lebanese who share tbe 
same Shi’ite Muslim faith as the Iranians. 
French troops had been constantly at the 
mercy of snipers and the swift grenade, 
from the backseat of a motorcycle. But 
their worst ■ moment came last October 
when one of their company headquarters 
was hit by a suicide truck. Nevertheless, 
the French have won the admiration of 
many Beirutis by not '-redeploying'- like 
their partners in tbe multi-national force 
but keeping the museum crossing open. 

Another 900 French soldiers, mostly 
engineers, 1 will remain-, in Lebanon. This 
is the French contingent to the United 
Nations Interim Force in Lebanon (UNI- 
Fin which was established six years ago 


adhered to by successive administrations 
of both political parties since 1948. It 
would have a disastrous impact on the 
search for peace in the Middle East, since 
It would run contrary to the fundamental 
requirements of UN Security Council Re- 
solution 242 and would be perceived as an 
effort by the United States to preempt ne- 
gotiations altogether by prejudging a cru- 
.clal issues. 

It would imply recognition by the United 
States of Israel’s claim to East Jerusalem, 
taken by conquest in 1 967 , as part of the 
capital city of Israel, a claim that has been 
categorically rejected by the world com- 
munity, international organization such 
as the United Nations, and leaders of ma- 
jor religious bodies throughout the world. 

And It would set a precedent which 
would in effect abandon the principle of 
law that prohibits the incorporation of 
territory by force. 

The congressional hearings . over 
.whether to move the US embassy In Israel 
from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem have set an 
unfortunate precedent which could ser- 
iously impair the president's credibility in 
the world arena. Should the proposals be 
accepted, serious and disruptive constitu- 
tional questions would be raised. Granting- 
or withholding diplomatic recognition lies 


implementation of the Reagan initiative. 

Moreover, Israel has, over the years, 
incorporated into Jerusalem large tracts 
of surrounding land from the West Bank. 
These areas had never before been consid- 
ered part of Jerusalem — though Jerusalem 
is part of the West Bank — and they rep- 
resent a considerable portion of Pales- 
tinian land occupied in 1967. 

Recognition of Jerusalem as Israel’s ca- 
pital by the United States now would wipe 
away completely any lingering hopes that 
the Reagan initiative can somehow be re- 
vived, since one of the most sensitive 
items in any future negotiations encou- 
raged by the United Slates, the status of 
Jerusalem, would have been decided by it 
unilaterally. The prospect or a com- 
prehensive solution of the Arab- Israeli 
conflict in the foreseeable future would, 
therefore, be entirely removed. 

Since the Palestinian people would con- 
tinue to struggle Tor a homeland of their 
own. a widening intensification and inde- 
finite prolongation of the conflict would 
be predictable and for that unhappy. result 
the United States would bear no small 
measure of responsibility 

Focus (NAAA Bulletin) 



whn™. j . “““-ku me MouraBHouu is me r re nun wum!*#®*** ™ — ----- 

ina i?7i? • S Mualim-side of the cross- Nations Interim Force in Lebanon ( UNI- 

Suggested; that the Druze FIU which was establish^ six years ago 
<aus» dr i 7e t|?. e Mourabitoun away be- to police the southern P ar i t 1 

ijtoght that, once the French, after the Israelis had mad^ their II rstin- 
breaKSS*j. tha . leftists would deliberately , vroion and withdrawn. France had hoped 
iianr ^ fregile qpasefire with the Chris-- that UNlFlL's role could be expanded to; 

; Take, in policing duties in Beirut butRyssja 
I .3P0 french troops vet«d their motion to set up ■ UN force 
“ :^Y;l 'Vrived ■' lin. ; September in t^e city. : 



Land dispute settled 

NAZARETH — A long standing dispute between 13 Galilee Arab villages and 
the Israeli authorities has been settled with the interior ministry agreeing to - 
give the villages some of the land originally earmarked for the Jewish Mlsgav 
regional council. Thousands of dunums were transferred by the agreement to 
the Jurisdiction of the Arab villages who signed the formal agreement last 
week. The village leaders charged that the original move consigning the lands 
to the Mlsgav councils was an act to annex the lands and that the new hilltop 
lookout settlement In Galilee had much more land per capita than their Arab 
neighbours. 

Excavations damage Wakf buildings 

OCCUPIED JERUSALEM — Engineers from the Wakf ( Muslim Trust) cannot 
get permission to visit n tunnel along the western wall of the Al-Aqsa Mosque 
to trace the sources. of severe structural damage to Wakf buildings. The exca- 
vations in the trihnel' which were undertaken hy the Israeli Ministry of Religi- 
ous Affairs have beqn stopped temporarily after IhcJnterventloii of Prime Minis-* 
ter Shamir. However'Wakf officials say they have already caused severe dam- 
age to Wakf buildings that 'straddle.! he northern section of the wall. 
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middle east 

Egypt, Libya 

Border to re-open to allow the 
return of expatriate workers 

Rl' nimi I iinvAm 


By Simon Ingram 

Siar Cairo (.'iirrL'sunmkm 
C'MKO — The uiiiinimcumciii from hi- 
poll. I ibyii. Moiul.iy iliai the l.ihiun bol- 
der wilh Fgypi would he rc-opeued 10 
allow I'.gypiiiin expat rune w.nkcis n» rc- 
lurn home ailds a fun her iwrsi lo a game 
of bluff iind ci miner- bluff ilia l has soi- 
iously cinkirrassed the Cairo go\crnnicni 
ihis week. 

Ihc fuss all Marled in early March when 
l.ihyan leadei Miniinmai Qmlhaly unnnmi- 
ced his inicnl inn lo icvivc a delunei 1 97 2 
federal inn pad with Egypt h\ Mailing a 
' land, sea and aii march*' across ihe 
border of ihe I wo coiimries. 

Egyptian Preside ni Mubarak's initial k- 
. spouse was more iionie Ilian alamied. 
"Ihe marchers." lie declared, "would 
be mosl welcome, paniculaily if iliey are 
led by Ihc Libyan leader personally." 
"l-.gvpi. he we n l mi. "would respond in 
kind. "We cun send ihcm i \vx> or ihree 
million citizen* k> Tobruk or Henglm/i." 

However, ihc lone changed sharply Toll - 
owing l lie bombing of a Sudanese radio 
slalion ni Omdumian liv a plane Hie Khar- 
loum government alleged belonged lo the 
Libyan Air Force Hgypi moved swiftly 10 
activate its miilual defence paei with Su- 
dan and. ignoring persistent i union rs ilnu 
Preside ill Nunieiri might have si aged the 
raid himself in order lo disirnci aiieitiion 
from Ihe growing rebellion m ihe south, 
rushed iroops ( I 2.110ft according io one 
report 1 and arms io iis soul hern neighb- 
our. Slcrn warnings were issued io ihc Li- 
byan regime of insiam retaliation if such 
acts of aggression were repealed. 

Border iroops were pul on aleri. and ihe 
Egyptian chief of sinTf made ;\ lour in ass- 
ess his men's preparedness. Meanwhile. 
Ihe official press slipped into ihe kind of 
ami- Libyan rhetoric so familiar during 
ihe Sadiu era. The daily Al A lira in' of | n 
March described Qtidhufy as "a sick ter- 
rorisl" obsessed with "sainnic games and 
devilish secrets. " 

The mood was such Him wheu Qudhafy 
renewed' his pledge to impose ihe treaty 
unilaterally, the Cairo government was 
not templed io call his blurr. Army reserv- 
isis were called up. all miliiarv leaves 
cnnccllcd. and a major airlift or arms and 
supplies despatched io ihe Western bor- 
der. I he fear was that QadEinfv was Imcn- 
ding n repent of ihe July 19 7 3 border 
crossing when thousands of Libyans 
Floured across ihe border and goi wilh in 
4 00 kilometres of the Egyptian capital be- 
fore being slopped. Reports from Tripoli 
warned that Egyptian workers would spe- 
arhead the exodus this lime, with Libyan 
iroops pushing them on from behind so as 
lo provoke a major ennfrommion. 

•[To be cere si in ihai word of whai was ai 
risk goi hoine. 'Al Ahram's edliion of 29 
March, ihe day the march was scheduled 
io lake place, carried a from- page ediio- 


■ ifl Winning thin n would lx; iremcd as an 
acl of aggression and would he repulsed, 
"l-eypi". ii ilc el. i red. "is alwais pre- 
pared io lepulse am aggies* inn mi iis 
In <iioui and Mucreigim .. us soil i* ns 
honour and digniu." 

I lie same arlicle deiailed ihe \ ai imis 
s id « antes and pioposuls that ihe 'Iripoli 
cover n me tit has eviended m recent mon- 
ihs. mil inline a call (or ihe .ihrouaiion nj 
Lu}| Ls peace iieaiv with Israel, and a de- 
mand lor a share in i lie wale is of ihe 
Kivei Nile v ia a csmal to he due Irmn I ake 
Nasser. ' O.i-lhah. " continued ■ \l Mi- 
lam's elite! '.jiloi Ihiahim \afeli. "also 
wauled Ihe iininediiiie union of i heir two 
commies 

M lielher m was ihe ilicluric m ihe risk 
of mined con fro ilia Hon with lus cnnsidcr- 
Jihlv mmc powerful cusicrii neighbour dial 
persuaded Qiidluifv lo drop the platmed 
nniiv march is hard to suv l.iiher wav. 

| he Egyptian government clcarlv realises 
ii overreiitied. ties pile iis public aniinun- 
■emenis Mi Mubarak was apparemly irj- 
iug i" plity l lie vvliole tiling down when he 
Lold reporieis Iasi week that "vve do not 
consider whai ihe l.ibvtin leader annouiie- 



.t 

■iifi 


A Ir . Miiluirnk 

ed as Anything or importance We have 
goi used io these announcements" 

His immediate aim will he for n return 
io the quieter relations dim marked the 
early part or his presidency. Rm whether 
the unpredictable Qadhufv will ever re- 
spond io the Egyptian call for formal ne- 
gotiations towards a general sciilemeni of 
the i wo countries' nffuirs is tmlikelv 
givcu Hie Libya ns's long-standing hosli'l- 
Lgypi° ^ ,n * lcc * ^ ,alcs support lor 


Egypt and Cyprus to resume ties 

i«a I « R ,?r^. KR i p! am ! Cvpri,s lia « a Breed in principle to resume diplomatic re- 
! ncovmi f saUr'M«i, d a > r rHpU,rt ‘• C ™ rU « 'llxfiter George 

M , r J ls, ? 0 .Y M ' " l, " 0, [ ncc< . 1 rh ? a B rc ‘ ( * ,,lc » l to reporters following „ meollne with 
president I fositil Mtihnrak. I lie diplomatic break, ordered by the iu|e l uvpila ! 
^esIdentAtioar . Sadat in tebruary 1978. was an indirect result ,,f hls idp il! 
Israel In Nnyemher 1977 In launch a peace Initiative. • 

;**>•» very happy and vpry moved Id he able In sn\ that I lime aerced In 
principle hi re-establish full diplomatic relit rlnns in the ivrv. ven near fm" 
^lre. ,, laenvou said. He declined to ghe a dale for the exchange of tinibaW 
thirs. saying only * * thfs ivill lie dnitc very soon Indeed. " 

.Mr larovnu who was rm a lltrec day visit in Kgvpt said the agreement re- 
flected the very close relations that fradiiltnially existed between the -Fay oil mi 
people and the Cypriot people. “I am icry grateful in l»rc.sldwii Mubarnk for 
hfs understanding and support Tor litis decision to re-cstahU sir relit l Ions.’' \lr 
I a cm mi stated (hat flic move will help not quit Cyprusaiid Egypt bill wlilcnn- 
tribute towards peace In the area. During hfs stay Mr ladoviiu' delivered' a per- 
sonal message from Ty print President Spyrns Kvpriitnoh to President Mubarak .’*■'' 




of Voussef Fl-Sfhal an Egyptian diplomat by Palestinian guerrillas In reprisal 
f nr Sadat's visit to Israel. •’ r : : V 
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The scene at a Beirut beach during a lull In the fighting 

Lebanese passion for horses 
persists despite conflict 


BEIRUT (AP) — War bas spared little In 
Lebanon, but some things — far older 
than the bloody conflict — remain Intact, 
ticking deep inside the hearts of men and 
women. This is the fervent Lebanese pas- 
sion for horses. 

While some gulp back tears as they 
glance at Beirut's devastated race track, 
planted in the middle of no mans land on 
the Green Line and still bearing the Ironic 
■}?“?' . PaI “ ce of Peace', others risk 
death, bankruptcy or both for a brief 
morning stroll with Arabian steeds. 

One Is Yoossef Toiuna, who walked a 
haughty brown stallion one morning 
recently on a deserted street near the 
f, ross i"* between Christian east 
and Muslim West Belrnt. “It's In our 
blood, said Touma, a 48-year-old furni- 
ture salesman. You would have to be born 
here to understand our love of horses." 

Called the ' sport of ancient sheikhs' 
here, horse racing is to Lebanese what 

HSIa* ■fh?" 111 !”? or J baseb » 11 Am- 
ericans. The undeclared national Le- 

Sp ° rt r r * I “f ,ns ■ mere m®mory of 
, ^ ac ® f,,I da y s > however. The race 
track s stands were flattened by Israeli 
tha »82 Invasion. Nearly 
«« r horses were reportedly killed 
!? P n?h carpeted with tall weeds. 
French peacekeeping troops who guarded 
the area kept nostalgic onlookers away. 

Ft ^ a 0,1 * 'Abolrosse' and * Saad 
pur ®’ br « d st eeds that once 
i th « natloas borseraclng pride, were 

Knuiu r &' ?**"* businessman 
from Kuwait. . War has not stopped rich 

^ n h ® s f M from ffloylng the thrill of a 
jjjf horserace. Hundreds escape to Paris 

-?u e .r 8 . , ri‘,"£ra. , 4i2r i 

^‘‘It's pitiful, pltlfil". laments Henrv 

fathers^ of, 

^ 0 ,d u R . 8 ^ Wlc of Lebanon and 
currently the chairman of the oaralvzed 

° f * * Borsef*”e^onr 

h?Jih? a, Ml hay tae ?“ wryfhlag to hs," 1 : 
he said, his. eyes KiowiHV wtfi. 


don't know when we will have them 
back." he said. 

According to local racing addicts, as 
fighting tapered off briefly last yw 
nearly 500 horses stood ready to compete. 
Scores of them were brought to Belrnt 
from stables In north Lebanon when word 
of a possible reopening of the track 
spread. But clashes flared up shortly af- 
ter, shattering the project and sendlif 
most owners and horses back to the coun- 
tryside. 

Touma and his long-time partner, Salim 
Khoury, Instead set up a small Improriari 
stable hidden between bullet- pock** 
buildings, nurturing improbable hop** 
that peace may soon bring crowds, 
and fortune. They now own four horses, 
which they feed, bathe and take for 
almost every day, despite the war 
goes on just around the corner. Like jnosr 
of the people still living in the neigh bour- 
hood, the horses have adapted to tne w* 
chine gun crackle and grenade thuds idii 
have become routine In this divided capi- 
tal. But some didn' t. Khoury lost two nor* 
ses last month. “Distress killed them, 
said Touma. “There was a big battle sn» 
because of the heavy fighting, we cooiw 
come for two days. With bombs lan a,, » 
everywhere the horses went wild, w" 
nervous systems collapsed. “We 
back once the battle tappered off, but ow 
to find two of them dead inside l “ e . 
stalls," he said. “The doors *»“ 
walls bad marks of horseshoes all over, 
he said, bowing his eyes to the silver worry 
beads in his hands. 

Touma and Khoury said they Invested *11 
their capital In the horses, which reau»' 
about $1,000 a month to 
can't afford to stop now," , 

who. like his partner, comes ' r ®?. g 
family with a longstanding horse breediJJ 
tradition. “Opening the track will bnW 
peace to this country. People forget 
auns with fh* hnrsAB. The day tht tra ? 


guns with the horses. The day ibj 
opens, you will see SM'Ites, : ' 

Druzes embracing and kissing 
Christians in the stands. Don [_ . 
what I tell you?’, Khoury said. “B™ 
the moment we Jpst have to wait — - 

hope, he added, gnetty stroking ibrfcjjj 






The 1984 
OAU summit 


A SUGGESTION by Egyptian Minister 
of state for Foreign Affairs Mr. Butros 
Ghflll to postpone this year’ s summit of 
the Organization of African Unity 
(OAU) has been endorsed by the orga- 
nization’s Acting Secretary General 
Mr. Peter Onu. The summit was sch- 
eduled for late May or early June In 
Conakry, Guinea. 

Mr. Ghall’s reason for calling for a 
postponement was that, the organiza- 
tion should first find solution to the 
Western Saharan problem. The dispute 
Is over the former Spanish territory 
which is claimed by Morocco. However 
the Pollsarlo Front is fighting for the 
independence of the territory and de- 
clared the Saharaoui Arab Democratic 
Republic In 1976. The Western Saha- 
ran Issue was one of the two main 
causes for the failure of the 1982 OAU | 
summit Id Tripoli Ubya. (The other be- 1 
lag the question over the representation 
j of Chad). 

Mr. Ghall is right in suggesting a j 
postponement because he wants the ! 
OAU lu avoid a repetition of the 1982 j 
incident when on two occasions African, : 
leaders shuttled between their capitals : 
and Ubya for nothing. The OAU bas 
three months within which it can take 
serious decisions on the Western Sa- 
hara and Chad. For, as long as these 
two problems persist there is bound to 
troubles for this year’ s summit. 

A more tangible reason for the post- 
ponement of the summit Is the death of 
Gulnesn President Ahmed Sekon Tonre 
was to have been the host. The 
Guineans should not be dlstnrbed by 
the suggestion to postpone Ihe summit 
or we it as an attempt to deprive them 
or their chance to occupy the chairman- 
ship of the OAU. The suggestion Is ra- 
ther In their own Interest, lest all their 
^•PWgtlons for the event go waste. IT 
*11 the obstsdes are cleared, the 1984 
summit would definitely be one of the 
post successful In the OAU’ s history In 
°f deliberations and resolutions 
which could be aimed at something 
moro beneficial for the continent. 

Western Sahara and Chad have fea- 
mred prominently on OAU summit 
fw the past five years without 
■my breakthrough In attempts to solve 
a « Problems there. Meanwhile other 
!^® Sar * knocking' at the doors of the 
OA?i n * Mt on ’ Per baps It Is time the 
aw *y political problems 
rn_ *t has proved Inefficient to 

with add tackled some of the 

tlneht 6 * 0 * 101111 * ,ssu€s OB tbe COH " 

Dr S taWe *m°ng these Is Africa's food 
,s B0W known that some 24 
® ° countries were worse hit by 
shorfi? ^L c f bas led to severe food 
Wl|I tbe OAU devote some 
icHni * this' problem and take some 
It S^. t °*?! wUorBte tbe situation when 
J 5 y®* r * This Is the question 
*Bd^#!ffi nd fF ed tf? ® r by mnny watching 
Wo^em. 0 ’ dog . African dronght j 

*0 r hal l i“° r * * ■portaat 

ike LIm Ul I® #f nations than 

Probl«M B wfffL USdo,,s . of 

i wem to have no ,1m- 


world 

US Democratic presidential nomination 

Mondale leads on the scoreboard 


a y Jeremy Campbell 

SUPER TUESDAY has not resolved the 
suspense of the 1984 elections, bul 
merely tightened the drama, sharpened 
the competition and created battle-lust in 
the minds of the two remaining runners, 
Walter Mondale and Gary Hart. 

The best news for Mr Mondale is that 
Hart Mania shows signs of moving out of 
the phase of intoxication and into a phase 
of mild questioning. 

The mere sight of Gary Hart no longer 
seems enough to send voters running 
heedlessly into Ihe polling booth lo pull 
his lever. 

Even in Massachusetts, which Mr Hart 
won handsomely, the "late deciders," 
those who made up their minds only in the 
last five days, chose Walter Mondale al- 
most two to one over Mr Hart. In New 
Hampshire it was the late deciders who 
gave Gary Hart his upset victory and 
started him on tbe road to glory. 

Also. Mr Mondale has shown he has 
strong appeal to black voters, who are re- 
gistering Tor the first time this year in 
large nrnnbers. and could be the key to 
victory iji\iha general election in Novem- 

ber- vSv it 



Walter Mandate 

Gary Hart seldom mentions blacks or ci- 
vil rights in his speeches and has been ac- 
cused by Mr Mondate, with monotonous 
emphasis, of not caring a fig for the plight 
of this militant and newly election- cons- 
cious minority. 

There was a hint. too. that the trade un- 
ion vote, cranky and easily seduced in 
earlier primaries, may be returning to its 
most ardent protector, Walter Mondale. 
If so. this will serve him well in the ap- 
proaching primaries in big industrial 
states like Illinois and Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. 

But Gary Hart can gloat a little too about 
the results of Super Tuesday. He won 
handily in Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land, which are industrial states with a 
large population or Macks and union mem- 
bers. 

He took Florida at a walk, showing he is 
a genuinely national candidate rather than 
a creature of New England and the West. 
It is fashionaHe to say Florida is not the 
true South, but that is poppy Cock and 
should be ignored. 

He almost won in Georgia, the home st- 
ate of Mr Mondale’s former chief. Jimmy 
Carter. 

Cheeky 

Whai is more, the disappearance of 
John Gteim as a candidate will benefit 
Gary Hart, who is more in tune with 
Glenn's constituency of affluent P^ ss " 
in rials and suburban freethinkers than 

Mondale is. 

Suoer Tuesday has made this election a 
> trttehorse ikuce. which is why the Wlevi- 
-p t works can har dly 1 cOncfial.'their 

glee, and why Gary Bart, interviewed on 

NBC. was treated with such scant respect. ■ 
told that Mr .Mondale has made a comi- 
baefc and cheekily asked if be would dc > his 
imitation erf Edirard Kennedy, which I 
' bear .is hilarious." : - 


From today, a change of strategy has i 
been decided on in the Hart camp. No lon- 
ger is aura, style and excitement to be the 
backbone of the campaign. Under pres- 
sure from a Mondale who refused to go 
away, there will be an aggressive shift to , 
substance and detail, to refuting Mon- 
dale's accusations point by point instead 
of laughing them off. 

The first theme of Gary Hart's cam- 
paign was beautifully simple and quite 
subtle. He knew that in recent years can- 
didates who run as strangers and outsid- 
ers to the world or Washington politics of- 
ten do well. Jimmy Carter ran against the 
government, and Ronald Reagan promised 
to dismantle Ihe government, a bit at a 
time. 

Hart did not actually run as the enemy . 
of the government, wisely realising this 
would make it difficult to run the govern- 
ment when he reached the White House. 

So he attacked Washington in code. He 
talked about * * the future versus Ihc 
past." 

Here the past means Washington with 
its encrusted rituals and labyrinthine po- 
litics. The fulure means those who. like 
Gary Hart, regard Washington as an ab- 
surd anachronism and an affront to com- 
monsense. 

His campaign advertisements mince no 
words. They equate the fulure wilh "our 
national purpose" and the past with "the 
Washington interests." 

Hart really believes experience in 
Washington is a liability, something that 
ruins a person’s character. In a recent 
interview he said "Age isn't whaL makes 
me different. lt*s how long I've been in 
office. I've only been in office since 
1975. I haven't been in Washington Tor 
20 or 25 years. That's the difference. I 
suppose I could be 60 years old. It's what 
shaped you. It's political age, not chrono- 
logical age." 

This is the sort of talk Mr Hart may 
have to soft-pedal after Super Tuesday. A 
poll of voters after they left the booths 
showed that Mr Hart has least support 
from Americans looking for experience 
and wondering if the man they elect has 
"stability in a crisis.” Stable could equal 
Stodgy which equals Walter Mondale. 

Another image of Ihe Hart campaign wc 
may see much less of is the harking back 
to John F. Kennedy. This has almost 
reached the stage of caricature. 

He plays endless variations on the 
classic Kennedy call to sacrifice "Ask not 
what your country can do for you." He 
jabs the air. He slips one band inside his 
jacket as JFK used to do to check the 
brace which held his damaged back. Mr 
Hart, of courser does not wear a Inace. 

This is no mere chance development. 
Theodore Sorensen. JFK's speechwriter 
and theme- spinner, is co-chairman of the 
Hart campaign, and active source of ad- 
vice. 

This is no mere chance development. 
Theodore Sorensen. JFK's speechwriter 
and the me- spinner, is co-chairman of the 
Hart campaign, and an active source of 
advice. 

Sorensen stresses the resemblance with 
JFK. "The similarities are much on my 
mind," Sorensen said in an interview . 
"When John Kennedy started to run for 
President in I960 the big names in the 
Democratic Party were not for him. Nor 
were the Labour unions. The Establish- 
ment said he was too young. 

"There was criticism that Kennedy 
was loo cerebral a candidate. Ultimately, 
what Kennedy and Hart have in cbnunon 
is a youthful approach, the openness to 
new ideas.” 

Sorensen does not think the Hart cam- 
paign should get bogged down in specif- 
ics. spelled out in Ledious chapter and 
verse. He likes the broad outline- 

"Campaigns are shaped like a funnel in 
terms: of specifics^” he said, "You begin 
vrilh the: broader issues, You spell out the 
final details in your' first address 16 Con- 
gress." / 

Pqssibly Sorensen hopes (o write 1 that 
- first address for President Gary Hart. 
Preference To/, grand generalities during 


Ihc campagin may have to be ignored as 
long as Walter Mondale is in ihc race, and 
he could be there until the summer. Natu- 
rally. Mr Hart says nothing would please 
him more than lo run on specifics. He 
said this will "dispel the myth that this 
campaign is based on momentum and me- 
dia alone.” And it could be good for his 
candidacy. 

For it is specifics that make Mr Hart 
seem so dangerous lo Ranald Reagan's 
White House, which is reported to be 
"hoping and praying" that Mr Mondale 
will win Ihe nomination. The fact is that 
Mr Hart's political message duplicates Mr 
Reagan's in several important respects. 
They both share the same goal of making 
American industry modern and competi- 
tive. of reducing taxes and saying no to 
the "special interests.*' a coded term 
referring to Ihe beneficiaries of old- style 
Washington politics. 

Like Mr Reagan. Mr Hart also wants to 
increase the US defence budget even 
though he would spend the money in dif- 
ferent ways, and this is popular. By an 
odd paradox. Senator John Glenn is seen 
by many voters as so anxious lo mitigate 
his image as a professional military man 
he does not give defence a sufficiently 
high priority. 

Mr Reagan is hoping to portray Mr 
Mondale as a recklessly generous philan- 
thropist squandering the Treasury on des- 
erving causes. By contrast. Mr Hart has 
been painted as a callous skinflint who 
thinks more about big business than about 
the poor. 




Heroes 


The essence of Hart's appeal is that he 
takes ideas from either end of the political 
spectrum, judging them on their workabil- 
ity, not their ideology. That could prove 



Gary Hart and Ms wife Lee 
In Washington 

dangerous to Mr Reagan, something of a 
pragmatist himself. 

After a breakfast appearance by Mr 
Hart at a small university in Birmingham, 
Alabama, a political science professor told 
me she senses that the public, and espe- 
cially the young public, is on the brink of 
serious invovlement in politics again.. 

"People are beginning to realise that 
we don't know how to develop a consen- 
sus ip this country as to what we need to 
be about,” said Ihe professor Natalie Da- 
vis. "We're just accumulating a great 
heap of special interests, piling education 
on top of trade unibns. on top of blacks, 
on lop 9 r senior citizens. 

"The public interest has become the 
sum of private interests, and that's not 
good enough. We have no broad public 
agreement on how to move the country 
ahead. Anyone with a strong sense of a 
national goal could turn these people oh, 1 
think. They, want lo be excited. They've 
had no heroes in this generation like JFK 
or Marti O/Luther King. Gary Hart has a. 
1 glimmer of an idea of such d goal, and he 
can express It in an attractive way. . That is 
why he is catching on.” 

■ (London Express Service) 
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Czechs are worried about the 
deployment of Soviet missiles 



South African troops Invade Angola In search of SWAFO bases 

South African troops begin 
withdrawal from Angola 


By Godwin Matatu 

HARARE — South African troops, who 
have been occupying nearly a third of An- 
gola, began ■ their withdrawal 
laat . WBek - According to both South 
African and. Angolan military authorities, 
south African units have moved 48 ki- 
lometres south from their front line 
which roughly runs about 200 kilometres 
north of the Namibia- Angola border. 

The withdrawal is being supervised by a 
10-man joint military commission, esta- 
blished after the ceasefire agreement be- 
tween Angola and South Africa in Lusaka 
the Zambian capital, last February. Ac- 
cording to a provisional plan. South Afri- 
can troops will withdraw in weekly stages 
over six weeks. Military officials are re- 
luctant to disclose how many troops are 
Involved, but sources estimate they are 
between 6,000 and 8,000. As the South 
Africans withdraw, Angolan forces move 
in to re-establish sovereignty. ■ ■ 

The- AngoJans apparently insisted- on 

• this mode of 'Withdrawal because they 
were afraid that 1 a sudden pull-out would 
leave a vacuum allowing UNITA, the rebel 
Angolan movement, to occupy positions 
previously held by South Africans. Cuban 
forces and SWAPO guerrillas will not be 
allowed in southern Angola, . The Cuban 
troops began withdrawing last month to 
positjpns on Angola’s ‘strong line of 

I ^ ln ^ n 8 from the port of Na- 
mibe (formerly Mocaniedes) bn the Atlan- 
tic boast through Lubango to Menongue, 
capital of the south-eastern province of 
vuando Cubango. . 

sou . r ,? es in Windhoek claim that 
fWAPO guerrillas are still in the area and 

• j? 1 j ', s ono the reasons why the 
withdrawal started late. There have been 
several clashes between SWAPO and units 
of the join! monitoring force. In one re- 
ported incident, a Joint patrol of South 

a “ d Aroian troops clashed with : 
..SWAPO. guerrillas leaving some., South 


Africans wounded and one SWAPO mem- 
ber killed. Last week South African Fore- 
ign Minister Pik Botha said two members 
J olnt “onitoring force and eight 
SWAPO guerrillas have been killed so far. 

Angola, while admitting that its units in 
the monitoring force patrol with South 
, r i , c S n8 ' denies they have been involved 
in killing SWAPO guerrillas. The withdra- 
wal exercise does not appear to have been 
affected so far by the apparent misunder- 
standing between Pretoria and Luanda 
over the declaration in Havana by Fidel 
Castro and Angolan President Jose 
Eduardo Santos setting conditions for the 
phased withdrawal of Cuban troops. They 
include firm guarantees from South 
Africa on Namibia's independence, with- 
from Angola and assurances there 
will be no more attacks on Angola. 

in ■^ ind ^° flk nQl think 
South Africa will jettison. the ceasefire' 
agreement because of the Havana declare- 
turn. They point out that South Africa 
needs a speedy withdrawal to release 
“° r ° the escalating war in nor- 

therri Namibia. The whole of northern 
Namibia - is heavily militarised, with 
masses of troops concentrated in central 

, lttnd ' wfaere “ore than half of Na- 
mibia s population lives. 

foI he J? t \ uth A** 108118 using Koevoet 
(crowbar) units, special counter- 
insurgency units credited with most 
civilians. “At this stage 
^L n r??* ■ ?? a8tcd « young white Koe- 
voet officer, we have told our men we 
are not interested in captures. Killing is 
the name of the game. ' ’ " 

Church, leaders in Ovamboland fear 
there will be more atrocities. The middle 
and lower ranks of the military feel be- 
trayed by the ceasefire. “Look, before 
-we had only about 100 
SWAPO guerrillas in this regfon — now 

crfficer? tha& com P la Inedthe 

Observer News Service 


By Neal Ascherson 

PRAGUE — • “People up and down the 
country ask us: how can we get these 
rockets out again? Nobody is happy about 
them...*’ 

It was one of the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment's foreign- policy advisers who was 
talking. After the first deployment of Per- 
shing II and cruise missiles in western 
Europe last December, the Soviet Union 
announced ‘ counter-measures’ .• SS- 2 2 
rockets with a range of 950 kilometres 
would be stationed in East Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. On 2 1 February Lubomir 
Strougal, the Czechoslovak prime minis- 
ter, announced that some of the new mis- 
siles were already deployed in his coun- 
try. 

This was a traumatic, upsetting event 
for the population. * 1 There was more unr- 
est among the masses than at any moment 
since the Warsaw Pact" intervention in 
1968 , one Czech said. 

In spite or police harassment, signa- 
tures were collected against the Soviet de- 
ployment, churchmen made protests and 
anxious letters were written to the official 
press. Ust month, students at the Char- 
les University in Prague petitioned the 
government, asking it to withdraw con- 
sent to the new missiles. 

Only a week before the Soviet de- 
ployment treaty was announced, people 
were being pushed to take part in official 
protest rallies against the arrival of Per- 
shing II and cruise in eastern Europe. 
This was to the tune of laments in the me- 
dla about how nuclear missiles were a 
threat to human life on the planet. Sud- 
denly, the same people were being urged 
1 r | lg " resolutions acclaiming the arrival 

?/ii°J a i e ho f l S/ sl1 ? 8 - " If they could raake a 

Wh?t7 ^ eslern rockets were painted 
white and Eastern rockets red,” one 

SjS , said aou ?y. “we would know 
which to applaud, and which to denou- 
nce. 

For some sceptical Czechs, the an- 
nouncement made no difference. They 
believed that Soviet nuclear missiles had 

teURSv hidde ? on Czech °sIovak 

Soviet^X ye 5”i? 11 , appears tr ue that 
Soviet Scud and Frog’ short-range mis- 

toth nucIear and con- 
EE£ n f 1 ^ head8> have lon B been sta- 
. in Czechoslovakia, but the new 
oo-zz is a much more powerful weannn 
with almost twice the rangT ap ° n 

nil IS® £58“ Bovernmenl, in spite of its | 
public statements, is uneasy toor The new I 
missiles make it harder for Czechoslovak 1 
for nuclear- free zones i 
* , op€ ' and at ! east some of I 

the infrastructure costs may well have to t 

° f 5?® Czechoslovak budget. To I 
the north and south, East Germany and 

natfonflf H baV6 frt d lo reduce the fnter- c 

— — ; 

J5.°s»iSSitSsrK ' 



Soviet SS missile | 

sensational programme of nelghbourliixa | 
with West Germany. Hungary, which fr? 
clined to accept the missiles, is buiDj : 
entertaining a succession of Weston! 
eaders — such as Britain’s Mrs. Thatdur s 
in February — on the grounds that smal [ 
nations have a duty to create a waraw £■ 
climate in which the superpowers all; 
find it possible to start negotiations again. 1 

But the Prague government rejects Ihii 
course. Far the harshest Communist com- 
ments on Mrs. Thatcher's visit came frost 
the Czech press. One leading journiliii 
asked me: “What is the logic in someone 
who has just agreed to harbour missihi 
threatening us with a nuclear first sl/ib \ 
then coining and saying: "Let’s tali! 
Let's have a better atmosphere"? Fortip 
policy experts insist (hat the only wefii 
contribution that small countries <U 
make to the crisis is by pursuing existing : 
Soviet ideas for detente, like nuclear-ffa 


zones, and trying to talk soothingly Ijf- 
hind the scenes within their own military 
alliances. 

And yet, behind this tough facafc 
there is a yearning to escape, a wish to 
regain political contact with the Wei* • 
which in reality gets stronger as the m(s- ( 
sile deadlock begins to rust solid. Jwi 
possibly, a renewed Cold War might # 
erate some positive changes in Czechoslo- 
vakia. “If our military budget Increases 
greatly," a diplomat told me, "wevp 
have to mobilise big reserves in the , 
nomy in order lo preserve the standard 01 ;j 
living." For ‘reserves', one should row- } • 
the unused capacity of the Ctechoslont •; 
economy to produce more, to waste Id* 
labour and materials, to be more respon- 
sive to demand. In other words, nip« 
defence costs might force Czechoslovak 
to adopt some of the economic refer®* 
now being practised by almost all '■ 
Warsaw Pact neighbours. i 


Hong Kong 


China accuses Britain of 
delaying the handing over 


By Joaathaa Mlraky 

LONDON (Agencies) ~ Accusation of 
British perfidiougness may mar Foreign 
Secretary Sir Geoffrey Howe’s visit to 
Peking m mid- April, which was expected 
to continue the smooth transfer of Hon* 
Kong to China in 1997. - 

'i China is accusing' Britain of fabricating 
consultationsrwith the colony's 5 million 
residents In order to' delay a flnaji set- 
tlement of the hand- ovet* Issue by Septem- 
ber, the cut-off date stipulated by Peking; 
A flood of abuse, inspired from China, 
has greeted the unprecedented debate oh 


!Sn}*£* legislative coun- 

hLoV 4 Marc ^r Pekinjg* s proxies in 

,re ,bout 

! f Jh A uE. Councilman Roger Lqbp 

(who hke al{ members is nominated hi® ■ 

governor and not . jelected) moved that 

• „ any; Proposals ..for! the fhture of HonB 
Kong should be debdted in the council t£-' 

: is reachod, '' ja**, 

• though • no council ‘ member w. 
gested- cBat Peklng^shbajd : he'deW?rfd 
from recovering sdyereignty * ’ jfavia 97-. 

ve r ai legislators echoed ; Alex Wu Wu's • 
; obse ration .that (he : terj-j u?ry^ « residents 


Pr0 “ p,!c, of » »- 
broto 'lo late February 

g&usss&i 

Kor Sir' r 

“ft auSVtX “v d 


public opinion. Its members are 
express themselves individually. “ ^ 
conceded, but debate implied the 
of power, an intrusion into the 
ingly amicable dealings between wi 
and China on how to implement 
guarantees that Hong Kong's eJJJg 
and way of Ufe are lo remain und^iurw* 
after 1997. , llke , 

.The squabble will Indeed, hang h . 
small but dark cloud over the Foreign r 
cretary's discussions with Foreign 
ter Wu Xueqian. The 14 MWch «JJ| 
has hiahIJahted a fundamental dileoinia 


tbartVeTeglTtiSS 


• has highlighted a fundamental dilemma 
Hong Kong. WhitehaU, which enjoys.^ 
unelected authority in the colony. 

; Jt is in constant touch with public oj« 
"through a variety of appointed 
private conversations, and the mew < 
reality is that unease is Increasing. 
: tfae arranged marriage. r 

■ : Peking, for its part, imagines that g 
Kong’s residents are longing 
f ,Cation. In fact many, if !} «j e * 
them, .refugees from the mainland. ^ 
the future with, at best, r^si^tlon. 

• Refugees, may find it ironic that 




An occasion for 
contemplation 

By Ya'coub Jaber 

ISRAEL LAST week marked the fil'ili 
annivJrsarv nf the Camp David peace 
treaty willi Egypi with remarks made 
l»y a number of senior officials reflect- 
ing deep disappointment at Cairo’s in- 
creased coolness towards the normali- 
zation process. Israeli prime minister 
Yiuhak Shamir seized the opportunity 
10 call on Egypt lo return its ambassa- 
dor 10 Tel Aviv. 

On its part. Egypt almost completely 
igriored the anniversary and the Egyp- 
tian press confined its scathing at lacks 
against Israeli policies as if nothing 
lias changed between the two former 
adversaries. Egyptian leader made no 
attempt lo remind their people or the 
world about the treaty because they 
knew that the majority of Egyptians do 
not wish to remember it. Egyptian Pre- 
sident Hosni Mubarak referred to it 
cynically when he told the London- 
based Arabic magazine. Al-Sayyad. 
that Israel was violating the accords 
every day. In the interview. Mubarak 
seemed to emphasize that the nccords 
were no longer suitable lo tackle the 
Palestinian question by calling on Pre- 
sident Reagan to intensify his Middle 
East peace efforts. 

Washington celebrated the occa- 
sion in a rather unusual way when Pre- 
sident Reagan bestowed a first -class 
medal on the late Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat, whose persistent endea- 
vours— including his visit to Jer- 
usalem — constituted a major break- 
through in reaching the agreement. At 
this lime when the US Middle East po- 
licy is a complete mess, it is hard to 
understand President Reagan's mo- 
tives. especially us the Camp David ac- 
cords were once considered ns the only 
foreign policy achievement of the 
previous administration. 

President Reagan may hove wanted 
to send a message lo certain Middle 
Eastern stales that the Camp David uc- 
cords remain the basic formula for fu- 
ture peace moves in the Middle East, 
or he might simply have sought to woo 
Jewish voters by honouring the man 
who neutralized the most powerful 
Arab country in the Arab- Israeli con- 
flict. 

| At any rate, the anniversary should 
have instead served as a reminder to 
the US administration about the futility 
of a peace that is not established on so- 
lid realistic bases. In this sense, the 
«j**ion calls Tor contemplation, not 
celebration, because it offers a grim 
reminder that although a fragile peace 
exists between Egypt and Israel its 

srnnnri ex ', slence on ill- conceived 
8 nds has made comprehensive 
Peace more difficult to achieve. 

.True, in the five years which elapsed 
since the accords were signed. Israel 
uHy exploited the absence of the Egyp- 
l| an military deterrent by building 
scores of new Jewish settlements in 
the occupied West Bank and Gaza in an 
openly- declared bid to make the silua- 
uon in those areas irreversible. And 
alter completing its withdrawal from 
“Utai.. Israel invaded Lebanon to create 
“.new issue, with the main purpose of 
averting world attention from its oc- 

Slrip IOn 0f lhe West Bank and Caza 

Jhe most surprising element in those 
jST y unfortunate developments is the 
U5 »ltil u clc which amounted to a tacit 
na sometimes open consent of Israel’s 
outrageous violations. The Reagan ad- 
mimstraMon.' in particular, did very 
rftif 0r - nolhln 8 to dissuade Israel from 
ffi nu,n * its relentless efforts to 
oiock every peace attempt. 

_ President Reagan is free to bestow 
on anyone whom he deems 
worthy Of therfi, But he at leust should 
22 J ad “'Ued that the Camp David ac- 
JjTJ 8 had jai]ed to achieve comprehen- 
_ P®acc : anil'lhpt'a new different ap- 
| roach should ! be .found' to accomplish 

ln Wing intensive American effort.' 
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THE PROPOSAL in the US Congress to 
transfer the American embassy from Tel 
Aviv to occupied Jerusalem, and the si- 
tuation in the occupied Arab territories, 
as well as Lebanon and the Iraq- Iran war, 
are the main topics of Arabic press edito- 
rials this week. 

Al-Wihda newspaper of Abu Dhabi calls 
for an urgent Arab- Islamic meeting to 
confront the American move to move the 
embassy to Jerusalem in violation of 
international resolutions. It says that Is- 
rael is using the US presidential election 
for this purpose, and the obsession of 
President Reagan with winning the race 
could prompt him to act on the Israeli 
request. 

“America can only be dissuaded from 
this intention by effective and quick Arab 
action affecting US interests in the Arab 
world." the paper asserts. 

Al -Arab, a Qatari newspaper, writes 
that after the US administration cancelled 
the proposal to sell defensive weapons to 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia, it turns now to 
Jerusalem in a new move aggravating its 
tense relations with the Arab and Muslim 
worlds. It says this aggressive escalation 
represents an extremely serious phase in 
the hostile alliance between Washington 
and Israel. 

The paper calls for the adoption of a 
firm Arab attitude and for a joint Arab- 
Islamic meeting to draw up a plan on com- 
mon action against the dangers stemming 
from that alliance. 

Al-Uroiiba, a Qatari weekly magazine, 
notes that Jordan and Saudi Arabia are 
capable of buying arms from any source, 
and the two countries have always 
rejected the US’ aggressive policies and 
adopted honourable stands towards 
pan- Arab issues. It demands a collective 
Arab position in support of Jordan and 
Saudi Arabia, adding that the matter is of 
concern lo the whole Arab nation, espe- 
cially as it has become clear that America 
seeks to weaken the Arabs which provid- 
ing Israel with all tools of killing and des- 
truction. 

“America’s role in {the Middle East has 
been cast down, and fhe Arabs must rise 
up to the level of responsibility to con- 
front the US policies." concludes the Qa- 
tari magazine. 

On Land Day, which was commemo- 
rated in the occupied Arab territories with 
anti-Israeli protests, the Qatari English- 
language Gulf Times appeals to the Isla- 
mic world to embarkton effective action in 
support of Palestinians in the occupied 
areas. It writes that the people living 
under occupation have shown great cour- 
age oq the eighth anniversary of Land 
Day, and the Islamic nation must support 
their struggle. 

It also says that priority should be given 
to the liberation of Jerusalem as part of a 
just and permanent solution to the Pales- 
tinian problem. . 

Oh the withdrawal of the multinational 
peacekeeping force from] Lebanon, Le- 
banese 1 newspapef _ Al- Anwar w : Ues 
that in any case. Ubanon is paying the 
price of lhe withdrawal as it still, needs 
France-.in areas wider than monitoring the 
ceasefire. It also needs America in many 
matters, including the, question of South 
tdbahoh- . 1 1 -• 


Another Lebanese paper, Al-Bayrak, 
lashes out at the Multinational Force be- 
cause it failed to do anything for Lebanon. 
The force did more harm than good, Al- 
Bayrak asserts. 

On the Iraq-Iran war, the Baghdad new- 
spaper Al-Thawra reaffirms that Iraq will 
not allow Iran to use its seaports while 
Iraq itself is deprived of this right. It adds 
that while Iraq is more determined than 
ever to defend its rights, it is still ready to 
accept an end to the war on a just and ho- 
nourable basis, guaranteeing security, 
sovereignty and the national rights of the 
region's peoples. 

The Iraqi paper warns foreign countries 
against sending their oil tankers and mer- 
chant ships to Iranian seaports, saying 
that if they do, these countries will them- 
selves have to bear the consequences. 

On the Arab League Council meeting in 
Tunis, Ad-Dustonr daily in Amman notes 
that the most important decision of the 
meeting is the decision to hold an em- 
ergency council meeting next month to 
discuss the possibility of an Arab summit 
conference. It says a summit has become 
necessary because it provides the sole ma- 
chinery which is able to consolidate Arab 
co-operation. 

"The failure of the Arab. League lo 
agree on holding the summit, which was 
due to convene in Riyadh six months ago, 
reflects a gloomy picture about the conti- 
nuation of Arab differences and weak- 
ness." writes Ad-Dnstour. 

It goes on to say that in the current 
Arab situation, the summit can be delayed 
no longer in light of the increasing chall- 
enges facing the Arab nation. 

Israeli press 

In Israel. Hadashot newspaper says that 
the season for ‘ ‘ political embezzlement" 
opened this week. The small parlies have 
been busy with this issue since the 10th 
Knesset was born, it says. 

The small parties are gnawing on the 
budget law and the date scheduled for the 
coming elections. The Likud was not pre- 
pared to pay S30 million to the Gaoun 
party, but now it has to pay 500 million 
shekels to Tami in order to obtain its sup- 
port for the election budget, Hadashot wr- 
ites. The price for the religious Agudat 
Israel party has not changed, because it is 
still to be bought through anti- abort ion 
laws and subsidies for religious institu- 
tions. 

Kol Ha’lr writes that the coming elec- 
tion battle must decide definitely between 
the governing Likud and the opposition 
Marakh Labour Alignment. The Marakh 
will regain its position and prestige if it 
fights the elections with an explicit and 
daring programme. But if Labour leaves 
the door open for a joint government with 
the Likud, it will fail, the paper predicts. 

The battle for the .1 Ith Knesset should 
remain a battle of self-accounting: Do the 
people favour the Likud method, or do 
they prefer less risky policies? 

*God forbid 1 

Al Hsmishmirr says the ruling group will 
use all means at its disposal to improve its" 
/imilge and to hurt the Marakh. It is doubt- 
ful that the agreement reached by Labour 
leaders Shamir and Peres on the elections 
battle 1 . Will be implemented, even in part. 


‘IT the Likud gels another chants « 
a government. God forbid, it f ° r *n v" 
tainly finish its mission ordeslrm?- 1 c «f-‘ 
economy and society instead of n£ n8 
ng with the march of peace “ 

Hamishmar. 1 Wr,le s Al ■ 

Davar writes that the governm* . 

’ cannot bribe the citizenry with a S325S 
television, cheaper cars and video reo«r 
ders. The economy of the elections 
not necessarily repeal itself." th„ 
present economic policy is not the sairm 
as that engineered by the finance minis- 
ter, and the sudden change in the eco- 
nomic policy means one thing: an election ' 

policy, the paper says. - 

Ha modi a, also obsessed with the elec- 
tions, says that Prime Minister Shamir / 
has not proved himself to be the indisput- 
able leader of the Likud; hence Deputy 
Premier David Levy is tempted to run for • s 

the job. But Shamir insists that the eco- 
nomic conditions will look better in the . /<-'■ 
fall, and hence he believes he could beat i ' .Hi 

Levi and Sharon if they decide to stand - 

against him. . < : 

■ • ■ li' 1 

Hstsofeb says the finance minister is In •; uv 

favour of the continued erosion of wages, > j. y- 
the suspension of monthly living alio- *' 
wances and continued inflation at a rate 
of 12 per cent monthly. The opposition . ' '>• 
may have a point in criticising this policy, . : :• 
but in the meantime the Marakh has to f ! -i. 

provide a substitute to this economic po- . .1 
licy to prove that there can be a change . 

for the better. 

Koteret Rashit says that the proposal lo 1 
require a candidate to get al least I per ! 1 > 

cent of all the votes before gaining a ' 

Knesset seat is enough to put an end to : 
the multiplicity of lists in the elections. ..I > 
This measure will force the “mini” lists ! j ; . 
to Join bigger ones and prevent them from : s 1 ; t 
separating immediately after the elec- 
tions. However, putting the mini fists to . >v 
the vote will make it difficult to make a . ; ••••<', 
real choice. • ' r 4 

“We must bear in mind that an In? . .in- 
crease in the minimum of votes will pave !. '■ i;i 

the way for undemocratic games." Elec- • ■■ .ij--.. P 
tions could become personal, regional bat- '*•!;' 
ties, Koteret warns. ,:.| , v 

Maarir, writing on the “ Five- Year-Old J. • 

Peace" with Egypt, says the Camp David ’ ! ‘ •, • 
process “did not achieve all its ends.” >: , i 
.The freezing of cultural and commercial 
relations and the recall of the Egyptian V" V 
ambassador from Tel Aviv, have disap- j j , ? J:. • 
pointed Israel, it says. Egypt's attempts lo . jte' 
return lo the leadership of the Arab world '. ! "H .r 
will place some strain on Egyptian- Israeli 
relations. 

“Still we cannot ignore the causes that 
led to the alienation of Egypt, such as the ' 

Israeli attack on Iraq's nuclear reactor, ; [lj 
the Lebanese adventure, and above all the ■ ' !i; 
freezing of the Palestinian autonomy 
talks. ,.jn 

“We hope that the Marakh will be able j; 

to save this important achievement from i? ![?« 
deadlock." Maarlv says. 

Ycdlot Aharonot says. “From what was 
published about former President Carter. ! jl- ! ! j,» 

, one can perceive a different person from 
■ the one we knew. The man did not .like i 

us, and he has become further alienated \ J •'$•••« 

towards us after he left the White ); |fsp. 
House.” • :-J m* 

rj ■' 'if. 

.. Carter was the most anti- Israeli Demo- j!.? 
cralic president, Yedlot writes. “We only ifj 
hope that Mondale Will not follow suit." • i\v 
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Irreversible conclusions 

THE COURAGEOUS suicidal operation which recently look place in West 
Jerusalem leads to two irreversible conclusions: First, despite seemingly in- 
surmountable odds the Palestinians will continue in their struggle Tor fre- 
rV, m Clonal identity as long as Israel, with the unflinching assistance 
01 the US. continues to deprive them oT their inalienable rights; Second, the 
attack in Jerusalem manifests clearly the elusive ness of the security which 
Israel, in its own deformed definitions and conceptions, tries to pursue. 

It is clear enough that however many security precautions the Israelis 
taKe — more orien than not. oppressive ones — Palestinian fighters will 
continue to succeed in infiltrating them and carry out attacks against the 
Israelis. Then resolve is undoubtedly strengthened by Israel’s continuing 
policies of settlement of Arab land, torture of political prisoners, sequestra- 
tion ol Arab land and water resources, in addition to the wide variety of 
oppressive measures that Israel has taken and continues to take against 
Arabs in Palestine as well as Lebanon. “ 

A lesson which the operation has provided us with is that the Palestinian 
people, ever yearning for national identity and a homeland of their own 
have not been afforded their minimal legitimate rights in the so called 
Camp David process which has fallen short of the required equation for 
a viable peaceful settlement. Indeed, among the well known flaws of the 

1S that i{ is a diclum b y the US and Israel of what is 
acceptable to the party inosl concerned, namely the Palestinians and their 
legitimate representative the PLO. The latter is not even recognized by the 
governments of the US and Israel. K y 

Needless to say the area will continue to witness events such as happened 

? S ° n . 8 a ?. the M P . alestinian Problem, the core of the Mideast 
confhct. is not resolved in ail its aspects. What is needed is not vindictive 
ptwf;! the part of the Israelis, but rather a genuine appraisal of the 
■ f 1 ? 8 ® w i lch Israel 1S P rlma rily responsible for — followed 

by meaningful and tangible concessions. The US. Tor its part, must bear its 
share of the responsibility for the attack in Jerusalem for it is the primary 
sponsor of the Zionist state. Instead or pitiable pro- Israeli obsequious rheto 

A i‘J ieri K Ca ,u P° lltic . al s r C( - ne - the Arab world still awaits, somewhat 
pessimistically, both meaningful pressure on Israel coupled with a funda- 
mental reassessment of the US role in the area in a way that transcends 
narrow political configurations and interest groups. 

India’s communal violence 

LAST TUESDAY’S assassination of V. N. Ti wari. a poet politician elected to 
l£L Up E er H °^ Se ^, th . e * lldian . parliament from the Punjab state, came at a 
time when Prime Minister Indira Gandhi has agreed to amend a section in 
^. 1 ? dla \ C< i nS u li,Uti0n de , finin S ‘he Sikhs as a sect o° E‘ m K 
Client evoked horror in the state with intensified riots and killings. The 
haS ?? en f° rced to put the state under curfew apart from issu- 
lrig shoot-on-s^ht orders to the para- military forces. The Sikhs who dem- 

?982 °H llt S nomy in Pun J ab 8 re agitating since ' aSm 

1 982. The religious demands have been accepted in part while the political 

d . v JJ de l r 1 an 8 |n 8 ttegotialions considering the pros- and - mm of 

try Sterog1ne h 0 O U ? S o C 7et a y ““ imegri ‘ y and UnUy ° f [ndia -; a coun - 

In a democratic set up which constitutes the representatives from various 
states and religions, the government may not be able, blindly to accept the 
ad P v r an f ed by tl ? e Sikhs ** it will set a bad precedent which would 
f^w f r« y affe - ct * be Ul,ll y of the country. These demands could be neeot 

WnoH a, T| lCab e W , ay ba u sed on a fiive and take policy without resorting to 
d " to achieve that objective is not terrorism or violence 

Indm is famous for her non-violence which brought her independence from 
the British rule. This concept of non-violence preached by the father of the 
nation Mahatma darfdhi should, not be buried under corpses and blood The 

pragma! i c approach 0 ” * ' ° n * the Pr ° b,emS lhls a "wise ly 

Now Punjab has become a theatre or communal violence and riots The 
random shootings and killings, now a Punjab arrair, would escalate to other 
states and that eventually create .communal unrest ail 
Such a situation will ! force the Prime Minister to put the nation under em- 
bftlernessof ^97 5 ^ 75 ha »P ens sbe cannot be blamed, notwithstanding, the 

[ The opposition parties also share the. responsibility for the present and 

?t l, r e r^ r i edl ? a T Cll ^ s ‘ J hey ’ ,nst . ead of supporting the Sikh political patty -- 
Akah l ^ 1 which joined hands with extremists, should have persuaded them 
(AkaliDal) for a political settlement through negotiations with the govern- 
ment. Their tactics to gain political interests, are nothing but stokine the 
burning fire. . . 





United States shatters its 
respectability as a superpower 


THIS WEEK'S Palestinian suicide raid in 
the hear! of occupied Jerusalem and the 
subsequent attention that (he Palestinian 
people, their land and their issue gained 
in the aftermath should act as a reminder 
to US Congressmen currently debating a 
proposal to move the American embassy 
from Tel Aviv to East Jerusalem. 

The status and future of Jerusalem is 
the core of the Palestine question and the 
heart of the Arab- Israeli dispute. Know- 
ing the sensitivity of this subject and the 
predictable Arab and Islamic reaction to 
any move by Israel or other party to en- 
danger or threaten the identity of Jer- 
usalem. almost all countries, which have 
diplomatic representation with Israel have 
chosen not to gamble and place their mis- 
sions in the holy city. The United States 
itself has maintained a position that look 
into account the uniqueness or Jerusalem 
and its importance to the followers of the 
three monotheistic religions. But the ci- 
ty s religious importance was not the only 
reason why the United States has refused 
to move its embassy from Tel Aviv to Jer- 
usalem. It was sound political calculation 
winch also dictated such policy. Moving 
the American embassy would have 
threatened US- Arab relations and Ameri- 
ca s position among the Islamic countries 
which occupy most of the' African, and 
Asian continents. 

r Israel’s proponents in the US 

Congress have never stopped lobbying for 

n™™ ,nt i US bil1 f° pass - 11 seems th «t an 
pro- Israeli Congress and an 
election year where the Jewish vote be- 
comes both a tool of pressure and victory 

emtassj'lssue 8 ' he resurreclion * "« 

Fortunately the Arab and Muslim worlds 
are no longer in need of evidence to prove 

,1 nr j a ?! ily , of US administrations 
and the dual loyalty of America's legisla- 
tive centres. The US latest Middle East 
adventures have marked the Reagan ad- 
ministration with a stigma of weakness, 
ignorance of the real issues in our region 
and a clear bias for Israel and its actions. 

■ n v 6 t? hl of . a11 this the current debates 
n Washington s Captio] Hill do not seem 
to surprise us. But what is surprising to us 

« wl nsiate, l ce - or America’s politicians 
to back a colonial, racist, expansionist 


and militant Israel: One that stands 
agninsL and contradicts everything that 
America was built on and vowed' to op- 
pose. 

Isn't the Congress aware of the rep- 
ercussions of approving such a bill, not 
only on the prospects of peace in the Mid- 
dle East, but on the status of the United 
States in the world? First, the United 
States will have to face an inevitable mass 
breaking of reunions from most of the 
Islamic countries in accordance with the 
resolutions of the Islamic Conference. 
Second, it would hnve to face similar 
reactions from Arab countries as stated io 
the resolutions of the Arab League. Third, 
it would be violating United Nations reso- 
lutions concerning the future and lhe 
identity of Jerusalem. Fourth, it would be 
violating its own policy line and promises 
which it has kept since the beginning of 
lhe Arab-lsracli dispute. 

So why is America doing that? Why 
should the American people be dragged 
into a position whereby they arc challeng- 
ing the whole world Tor Israel’s sake. 'Hie 
Zionist entity has nothing to lose since it 
is already isolated by most countries in 
the world. Why then should the United 
Stales put itself in that precarious position 
whereby it elicits global hostility and shat- 
ters Its respectability as a superpower ? 

Before indulging in lengthy arguments 
concerning the location of the US em- 
bassy, the Congress has to study the short 
and long-term effects of such a move on 
their country’s role in the Middle East re- 
gion. By challenging the feelings of more 
than 1000 million Muslims, the Congress 
would be doing a disservice to their own 
country. The Congress should remember 
that it was elected to serve Americas 
interests and not those of Israel’s- 
sides, Washington should move into “ 
direction where tension and confrontation 
in the Middle East — as a result of Am ert ’ 
ca’s short-sighted policies and actions - 
should be reduced and not inflamed. 
moving the embassy to occupied Jer- 
usalem the only real winner in this un- 
necessary game will be Israel; the losar 
will be many. 
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The Banks and The Star 

Editor’ s dote; 

If \t r n Robe^^ Hpoiufo? 11 i£?„ pe r , f01 : mance or Jordanian banks by Star Economy analy_ 
the financial sector i^inrriT 15 w have attracled a mixed package of reactions fro™ 
are wrftteb Ispedai ? for ThV S e would J. ike loaote that ■HW Mr. Pouliot’s article 
iuat ions .derived from 5LTJi*» S * 0r a £ ct ^ d ,i n S to objective methods of economic ®. 

^rdanian bank! in their annual budget 

publis h^hc n Te qde s ie P d ?h a? u? n ' Conjure objective responses ^ which 
torting [r .Tkfg Jjr thjn . . Aj at will arm at completing the total picture aad a ° l d rfi 
trying to'brjnit to™ ,.l S ,.i he "«“»•<* lhe new brand of Journalism which we " 

lhatreactions *° * h8 ‘ is publlshed ,n 
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King Hussein and 
US policy Part III 

Greetings to Jerusalem! 

SINCE BEGINNING his statements on United Slates policy in 
the Middle East. King Hussein has emphasized several points 
of note. His statements, he indicated, are not and were not 
intended as a personal attack either on the United States it- 
self or on Mr. Reagan, himself. 

His were statements of fact assessing a sadly deteriorating 
silunlion that needed shock treatment, a public Lrial. Of the 
whole situation, he staled “it is noL a question of President 
Reagan, whom i respect very much. I believe he is committed 
to peace, but the whole scene in Washington has changed so 
much. The influence of Israel on Congress is tremendous loo. 
It is a real tragedy. If I had known that the president was 
going to have to go before the t United Jewish Appeal) to ap- 
peal to them for help in getting us the Stingers. I would not 
have sought it from the president...” 

King Hussein’s direct statement to Time Magazine cited 
above contains all the elements of the tragedy of US- Arab re- 
lations. In Arabic we have a proverb that states, “if the 
judge is your enemy where can you gel justice.. Similarly, 
if Israel decides “who gels what, where and how", how can 
relations with America be anything but abnormal and stra- 
ined. 

The timing of King Hussein's statements carried with it an 
element of risk. But then he has u I ways been known to be a 
man of risks and controversy. Risking much so that he main- 
tains what he considers an honest slund; or the centre of con- 
troversy. because he adhered to policies thought of as unpo- 
pular at the time. The risk here is that in America this is an 
election year in which the entire lower house of Congress, 
one- third of the Senate, the president himself, in addition to 
many other important officers throughout the United Stales 
must stand for re-election. 

. By expressing his views, indeed reflecting the honest feel- 
ings of r 1| Arabs, the King has helped in polarizing the stand 
between the two major parties within the United Stnles vis-a- 
vis the major issues in the Middle East. No doubt, the two 
main Democratic contenders for the office of the Preside nl. 
Mssrs. Mondalc and Hart will continue to outbid each other 
as Lo who can serve Israeli interests most, especially on the 
Tu Ue d ^ m0 '^ n B the US embassy from Tel Aviv lo Jerusalem. 
Inc Republican incumbent President Reagan has already 
slated that such u move, should It be passed by Congress, will 
receive his veto. 

How Jerusalem became an isstie of major proportions 
among the presidential candidates in the United States, is 
another question. One would suppose that the American pre- 
sipenua] candidates have enough domestic problems lo deal 
* lta and argue about ■— that when they expressed views re- 
garding foreign policy that would deal with momentous prob- 
L ems “k® East- West relations, nuclear disarmament. North- 
south dialogue — etc. and not the issue of moving an em- 
nassy from one place to another. Is the average American in 
nis city or small town, factory or farm really interested in 
wnere the United States embassy in Israel is located? 

k ‘ s our fault for having left the American scene an open 
wsd r ° r lke Zionist influence to spread to this point: For 
ere i Cr w ,ike . it or n °L we have l o d ®al with the great pow- 
J, ln the Soviet Union the system is such that it does not 
ijow a domestic pressure group, however powerful, to dicl- 
8te Policies detrimental to the interests of that country. 

erir tb u ^ n 't ed States, the admittedly open system demo- 
h| 8 „J‘ haa ken manipulated so that facts and fiction have 
n»r 6d toRether causing an erratic course for the whole 
Uw 0 ’ a COurse that has been very harmful to the Arabs, lo 

cause of justice, to the ideal of the dignity of man. and to 
fill of self-determination: A course that is also harm- 

the United States itself, that, by its weakness before 
. fnEfok-ii! ,8 *. pressure - has caused more agony, bloodshed and 
harmr 1 the whole region. Such a course is ultimately 
Stan!! 1 *!. to the Jews themselves who cannot seem to under- 
ver y existence in the long-run depends on the 
midst an ° ° n ^ rab acceptance of their presence in their 


JiLl5 true that power creates facts and realities. 



Sauce for the goose 


THE LATEST news from Chile 
reveals that a general strike 
sponsored by the country's lab- 
our movement is scheduled to 
take place around the middle of 
this month. The strike will be 
meant to express the protest of 
public opinion against the dicta- 
torship of Chile's President Pi- 
nochet. 

Before this news, the selfsame 
dictator was quoted denouncing 
the acts of terror that were being 
committed by the opposition to 
his rule, as he wanted to see the 
escalating wave of dissatisfac- 
tion that is being directed against 
his regime. What an ironical de- 
nunciation on his part. Whom is 
Chile’s dictator actually befool- 
ing except himself? Has he for- 
gotten the massacres which his 
regime harassed the labourers 
and peasants with immediately 
after the murder of former Pre- 
sident Allende? Or does he want 
the world opinion to forgive his 
oppressive rule that has lived for 
the last ten years or so? 

But were the misinterpretation 
of ‘terror’ only confined to 
Chile's affairs, the issue would 
seem to be less dangerous. A de- 
marcation line should be drawn 
between two kinds of the angry 
mood. If this angry mood is re- 
sorted to in self defence and in 
an attempt to assert people's 
rights to free self-expression, 
free representation and to their 
just claim for public liberties 
against the fascist arrogance and 
ever blood thirsty, and cold blood 
revenge wreaked by the powerful 
upon the suppressed weak, then 
this kind of angry mood is jus- 
tifiable. 

The violence against civilians 
that accompanies this angry 
mood must not even be justified. 
What about the violence that 
comes from the strong in the 
saddle, especially-lf it is commit- 
ted for no reason but only for its 
own sake and only to oppress and 
spite? Should not such violence 
be called the real terror? Unfor- 
tunately enough, however, offi- 
cial violence Is being overpassed 
in our modern world and even 


justified for some reason or 
another. 

In Palestine and in Lebanon, 
for example, the violent terror- 
ism against the human rights of 
a whole naLion is being carried 
under the nose of the whole 
world and is being committed by 
the culptor only for the false 
pretext of self- security. The 
death squads in Salvador and in 

By Henry Matar 

Central America, in general, are 
reaping human souls of peasants 
and poor people only in an at- 
tempt to intimidate the hearts 
and enslave the minds. In Mo- 
zambique the MNR brigands 
have been for quite recently ter- 
rifying peasants out of their 
farms only to serve the schemes 
of apartheid South Africa Repu- 
blic of Pretoria. 

And strangely or ironically 
enough, such attitude of racial 
discrimination is more often 
than not connived at, or shall it 
be said clandestinely encouraged 
by hidden allies or the West. 
Some of the world white masters 
are playing a vicious game 
against the blacks, and the terror 
they arc instigating whether 
through the MNR or UNIT A is 
actually the real terror that must 
be opposed. 

A very tragic case of terror has 
been slightly taken and perhaps 
deliberately looked over in Kam- 
puchea. The three years’ and al- 
most nine months' brutal rule of 
the Khmer Rouge over the coun- 
try is still having Its repercuss- 
ions among the people there. As 
reported by the Associated 
Press, the survivors of the Tuol 
Sleng extermination centre are 
still reliving their past through 
nightmares. "Dreams of faces 
battered to pulp by sadistic teen- 
age torturers; of piles of broken 
skeletal prisoners lying In their 
own excrement; of victims 
trussed up like animals, being 
hauled away to have their throats 


slit" arc still haunting villagers' 
sleep hours. 

Still five years after their fall, 
the Khmer Rouge troopers' 
slightest minor victory in the 
jungles of Kampuchea is spread- 
ing panic like five in the dry 
straw. Still the Khmer Rouge 
Leader, Pol Pot leads, as it is all- 
eged, his guerrillas in the jun- 
gles on the borders between 
Kampuchea and Thailand; Ta 
Mok, one of the masterminds of 
butchery, still acts as a trusted 
adjutant; and Samphon "the 
ideologue of the Khmer Rouge 
Revolution” still attends confer- 
ences and shakes hands with 
world leaders. 

Yes, in spite of the three mill- 
ion victims of the Khmer Rouge 
short reign of terror in Kampu- 
chea, such brigands are still ack- 
nowledged by top states of the 
West as the tTue representatives 
of the Kampuchean people. 
What representatives of a men- 
tally and physically crushed 
nation, scared and tantalized by 
the very terrorists who still 
receive part of the world's re- 
spect! 

Such terrorists have also been 
allowed to become the allies of 
Prince Sihanouk, the leader of 
Kampuchea before the Vietname- 
se-sponsored government of Sam 
Reng took over five years ago. It 
is, furthermore, spread by 
master- agents, that the Khmer 
Rouge have changed. But nobody 
in Kampuchea believes this, not 
even Prince Sihanouk, their ally. 
The scars of their atrocities, bru- 
talities and inconceivable savag- 
ery are still scorching the skin of 
the poor classes of the country. 

Although the whole Issue was 
brougbl in 1 978 before the UN 
Human Rights Commission, 
which described the Khmer 
Rouge's terrorism as the most 
serious violation of human rights 
ever committed since Nazism, 
the culprits are still enjoying the 
respect and backing up of a good 
part of the politicians of our 
times just because these would 
not acknowledge Vietnam’s role 
In Kampuchea. 




Kurdunization 

A KOREAN friend of mine was telling me the ago. He saw there a good example which Jor- 
other day how surprised he was two years ago dan with its meagre resources and the exter- 
— shortly after his arrival in Jordan — when nal threats directed to it. can follow to reach 
it snowed in Amman. What astonished him an advanced stage of development and secure 
was not only the fact that every year or so Jor- a future for its people in a world that is be- 
dan’s nothern hills and mountains are covered coming highly competitive and ruthless in its 
with snow and transformed into a Swiss-type strife for survival. My Friend could be right 
heartland, but the fact that none of the Jorda- in his assessment, but he overlooked an im- 
nian employees in his company came to work portant ingredient which is needed for such a 
that day. formula to work and that is, a reliable human 

He asked later on and he was told that resource. It Is true that Jordan's march to- 
whenever it snows in Amman, people take it wards development is to a great extent attri- 
zr tk.. .hi. ic „ h„!i. buted to the Jordanian man and woman, who 


himself u Cle .i S in lhe Middle East. Finally, 
bllltv iL dec,ared thal the United States 
' lUy ,n th* Middle East. 


whenever it snows in Amman, people take it E™i ■ * * a u 

for granted that this is a self-declared holi- £ uted to the . J° rdanla ? 1 ™ an and ™ man ’ who 
day. Ufe comes to a standstill, most roads hav ® P r , oved the,r skills .n almost every field 
and main streets become inaccessible, stude- employment, but it is the spirit to fight 

honM° seeking TOrmth°‘ Snd emplo ^ ees sta ^ at whTh we needas a' tasteful ^ 

Before making optimistic predictions of the 
My Korean friend was angered by this fact, future, my friend should accept the fact that 
He warned his employees that as long as they vve need some time to “Kurdunize” ourselves 
are working for him no such event will act as where nothing can stop our determination to 
an excuse for not coming to work. He de- build an economy that can protect our state, 
scribes the working atmosphere in his com- an army that can defend our borders and to 
pany as a “Kurdun” one, meaning Korean- bring up children who can be immuned from 
Jordanian. He told them that in his country the unpredictability of the future. We need 
everyone reports to work even when snow is time to catch and raise Lhe spirit, which my 
as high as one metre. They are expected to Korean friend was talking about, 
work under any condition and no one com- , j . 

olained. No street was kept closed and no My friend concluded his story by rephrasing 

z«t another ZionisI v ' ictory. f irthe-tong-rmTitmas L^h nni was isolate d. My Korean friend looked a question he had asked one of his Jordanian 

failure, a very serious one of US and. by implication. t -T p»H rr Y n U see iHs-tho-SDirfiJ hat emplo yees the day after it snowed two years 
Pjmcies in the Middle East. Finally, it was Mr. Shultz . ■ h „ d of others and our wjn to fight ago. He^aid^^BuLiLfiVCj^onekeeps at home 

I, glared thal the United States has lost its credi- that nrnVes it ” when it snows, then who will de!e!Td~you.“ 

n th * MMJu r... tnat proves 11. , y<mr famUy an(J property if the enemy at . 

I recalled the optimistic prophecy of a close tacks?” The Jordanian! shrugged and could 

friend who hadivisited the Fw East some time not answer. 
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A visit to end all visits 
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Queen Elizabeth receives a rnyai welcome at Marks airport 
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JORDAN HAS hud important visitors 
in the past, but nnihing has matched 
the excitement, enthusiasm and inter- 
est generated by the royal visit last 
week of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
II and His Royal Highness Prince Phi- 
lip. the Duke of Edinburgh. The in- 
tensity of press coverage of the five- 
day lour by the world’s most closely 
watched globetrotters was matched 
only by the thorough preparations of 
the hosts — which ended in the visits 
being branded a ” huge success” by the 
British press. 

Tile royal couple's schedule was packed 
with visits to educational, cultural and his- 
torical places of i merest. The louring led 
die guests all over Jordan — starting from 
Amman and its outskirts, continuing to 
Hummar. the Jordan Valley and the Dead 
Sen. then all the way smith to the ancient 
rock- curved city of Petra, and beyond to 
the warm waters of Aqaba, whence they 
departed lust Friday. 

The tight schedule of the visit was made 
easier to follow by its precision in setting 
down the exact time each slop would lake, 
and the strenuous site -hopping produced 
no mishaps. The Jordanian Armed Forces, 
meanwhile, played a prominent role by giv- 
ing the visit a regal touch with their niusic. 
exercises and military array. 

Yet. the activities or the royal couple and 
their hosts — who included Their Majesties 
king Hussein and Queen Noor. members of 
the Jordanian royal family and senior offi- 
cials — were only part of the story of ihe 
week. Behind the scenes, all those who had 
a role in either preparing Tor the visit or 
reporting it were also instrumental in its 
success, and made some progress of their 
own in strengthening British- Jordanian 
. lies 

Where the news- gatherers were concern- 
ed. the Jordanian officials were raced im- 
mediately with the obvious prohlcm of how 
*° n ! eel Hie needs or some 7fJ British and 
lorcign photographers and journalist*, as 
well as their Jordanian counterparts, all of 
whom had gathered to cover the occasion, 
the solution proposed at a press meeting nt 
Hie Jordan Intercontinental hotel on the 
eve of the guests’ arrival was Hint at tour 
sites where there was not enough space the 
entire press crew, all but I 2 would be ban- 
ned. Six British and six Jordanian photo- 
graphers and reporters would have to be 
chosen by the press corps themselves — 



A special taste of kMtonpliallty 

I 

with the strict rcquiicmcrfhji ihe ones so 
privileged would pool d| findings with 
the others, later on. ; 

This arrangement p'-jed some un- 
happy faces at the first [is meeting, and 
doubt and mistrust Mijupressed. But 
this “security measure " icied to be just 
as important for pureh •'foimional rea- 
sons. and in the end it rW it* effective 
ness. From then on. priimeeiings were 
held at the hotel cacli doing to decide 
who was to cover whifttiii or lour. A 
pleasant bonus of this "tf%" system, 
especially for the Jordan Jtcporiers. was 
that they had the chance dtyiitr and chat 
logclhei. swapping each i|'s light, infor- 
mal news, which is usu-joterlookcd by 
news agencies. 

The huge press enthu 1 in exhibited on 
the first day of the rojdfwid not flag 
once throughout the enif five days. no 
matter where or when ihjjn took place. 
On the royal couple’s aiwhi Amman on 
2ft March, at the mililWriinMarka. 
the photographers prtKMj* spectacle by 
elbowing their way into ^ corner of the 
platform that held lh®| trying for the 
best shot, with the repwnrtt behind 
them. Their exciteme^ Weir ears to 
the cries of one foreign Ijrwgrapher who 
got herself crushed ap? '« platform 


railing. The one who finally came to her re- 
scue was a Jordanian lens man who felt lie 
could spare some moments literally to pull 
her out by main force, thus saving her 
from suffocating or being pushed over the 
edge. 

Although most of the British press people 
were pleased with the alien lion and ser- 
vices accorded them during their stay, sev- 
eral reporters were disappointed at not be- 
ing provided beforehand with the basic in- 
formation concerning the places toured by 
the royal guests. Because of this fact, the 
British and Jordanian journalists were able 
to make one another’s acquaintances as 
they exchanged information. 

The press arrangements were not without 
their hazards: At corners, everyone tended 
to step on everyone else’s toes: on railed 
platforms many were crushed; oil distant 
sidewalks journalists tried their best to gel 
closer to what was going on. and rooftop 
perches made many cautious of (he height. 

A good example of Hie latter was during 
the visit to the royal stables at Hummar. 
After being directed to the rooftop of the 
central stable there, minutes before the 
royal arrival, several reporters took the op- 
portunity to gather some additional infor- 
mation about the stables by silting on the 


edge of the roof and shouting down to the 
pei si m being “ inter viewed’. As Queen Eli- 
zabeth and Queen Noor approached the 
she. photographers stampeded from one 
side of the roof to the other — m the dis- 
pleasure of Ihe elegant pure Arabian horses 
housed underneath, who voiced their dis- 
approval. The greatest fear was to fall over 
the edge, or be accidentally pushed over, so 
those nearest to i he roof's edge were care- 
ful either to sit with their legs crossed, or 
kneel. Some even lay on thcii bellies us 
they watched i lit? parade of horses 
presented for the queens. 

The Jordanian reporters were fascinated 
by the seeming obsession their British 
counterparts had with care fully noting 
down what their Queen was wearing. Panic 
arose when the Queen happened to wear an 
outfit different from one on the list these 
reporters had. Several minutes would he 
spent in trying to guess the material of 
Queen Elizabeth's coal, or seeking the 
words to describe its colour exactly. Even 
the ornaments on the Queen’s hat did not 
escape notice of the reporters’ sharp eyes. 

Members of the Jordanian public were 
given frequent chances to see the British 
monarch. On the streets they lined the 
sidewalks to see the royal motorcade pass 
by. Several lucky British subjects residing 
in Jordan were able to have a few words 
with the royal couple as they were strolling 
towards British Ambassador Alan Urwick's 
residence after visiting tile nearby Zahran 
Palace. At the king Hussein Medical Cen- 
tre. the two queens took some of their time 
to talk with patients at Ihe Intensive Care 
Unit and the maternity ward; and children 
enrolled at the king Hussein Centre for the 
Physically Handicapped were the centre of 
attention during Hie queens’ visit there. 

One of the most striking experiences, 
however, was at Petra. Two foreign women 
married to bedouin men. who live Hie be- 
douin life in Hie caves of Petra, presented 
Queen Elizabeth with a gift to mark her vi- 
sit to the ancient Nabataean city. 

Students walking on Hie campus of the 
University of Jordan were delighted to have 
a chat wiili ihe Duke of Edinburgh. Prince 
Philip also held informal talks with mem- 
bers of the United Kingdom Arab Students 
Club (UkASI. at a reception at the British 
Council — reminding them of their good 
old dnys in Britain 

Jordan as a whole warmly welcomed the 
royal guests and their delegation. It even 
seemed that this warmth rubbed ofr on the 
weather, which became better and brighter 
on each of the rive days of the first state 
visit made by a British monarch to Jordan. 



Hosts and guests prepare for the end of the visit 



Guards In full regalia attend the royal visit to the Martyrs' 
Monument 
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analysis 

Amnesty International report speaks of torture 

Governments lack political will to stop it 


LONDON — Prisoners have been tortured 
or cruelly i rented in at least one out or 
every three countries within (lie past four 
years, according to a major new report 
published by Amnesty International on 
Wednesday 4 April. 

The report. Torture in the Eighties, 
marks the start of a long-term campaign 
by the world- wide human rights moveme- 
nt to expose and end the use of 1 ‘torture 
as a tool of state policy”. 

It cites allegations of torture or ill- 
treatment of prisoners in nearly 100 
countries; but Amnesty International em- 
phasized in its report that government se- 
crecy and intimidation surrounding such 
abuses often made corroboration of tor- 
ture claims difficult. It says it was over- 
whelmingly likely that many other cases 
had not yet come to light. Cover-ups and 
censorship made a Tull survey impossible, 
the report adds. 

The report discloses that, since 1980, 
Amnesty International has acted on 
2,687 cases in 45 countries — not includ- 
ing appeals for many people seized In 
mass arrests ■ — and has learned of abuses 
in dozens of other countries. But, accord- 
ing to the report the organization is not 
issuing any “blacklist" of countries — 
this would be incomplete and open to poli- 
tical misuse. 

The cruelly is often systematically ap- 
plied, the report says, as part of “state- 
controlled machinery to suppress dis- 
sent”. 

Men and women of all social classes, 
ages, trades and professions are victims, 
the 26 3 -page report says. Children were 
tortured in El Salvador and infants forced 
to watch their mothers being tortured in 
Iran, according to Amnesty Internation- 
al’s information. 

Most of the torture documented is 
aimed at intimidation, punishment or, 
otherwise, extracting confessions from 
political prisoners. 

Methods range from beating and whipp- 
ings to such specialized techniques as 
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Shackled hands: Prisoners 
out of every three countries 
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have been tortured or cruelly treated In at least 


“black slave”, an electrical 
that inserts a heated metal ikiE^* 1 
the victim’s anus. kewer *» 

Some methods, such as the pain- CWI 
mg drugs forcibly given to some «££ 
prisoners in the Soviet Union or th?S 
a number of countries of electrodes « 
sensitive parts of the body, make vertfir? 
lion of torture or ill-tre£ Jfe 
difficult, the report says. ** ™ 

The evidence documented comes from 
victims, witnesses, medical exami na 
tions court records and former security 
agents who took part in torture sessions 

The report includes case studies of si 
tuations in which public pressure, sui 
ported by international opinion, hu 
helped to limit or halt torture. It outlines 
a practical 1 2- point programme that gov- 
ernments can use to prevent torture The 
study points out that torture most often 
occurs during a prisoner's first days in 
custody when visits by family or lawyer! 
are banned — often under laws giving tlx 
authorities wide-ranging powers to ded 
with emergencies. 

It says that when statements extracted 
under torture are accepted by judges as 
evidence and no official inquiries art 
made into torture complaints, a clear sig- 
nal has been given to security forces that 
torture is tolerated. 

“Torture can be stopped," it says 
“What is lacking is the political will of 
governments to stop torturing people.” 

It urges the adoption of an international 
anti- torture convention now being drafted 
by the United Nations. ‘ 1 Revulsion si the 
extermination camps of the Second World 
War led to a convention outlawing geno- 
cide for all time as a crime against hu- 
manity,” the report says. “Today’s tor- 
ture- chambers demand a similar Inter- 
national response;’ 1 • 

Amnesty International says more tfcafi' 
30,000 volunteers in 47 countries have 
already joined in a special stand-by sys- 
tem, ever ready to send urgent appeals in 
cases where torture is feared. 

(Amnesty International news release) 


Israeli violations of Arab human rights in 1983 

Follow! ns Is from a rennrf — < Human rinht. »...»» ^ 


Following is from a report — 'Human rights report’, compiled and published bv the 
ftjj 1 Aull-plscriminatlon Committee, Washington. This report unveils the 
— Editor ” f ISrRB lnhun,an Practices In the occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip 


ISRAEL HAS been in occupation of the 
Palestinian territories 'of the West Bank 
(including East Jerusalem) and Gaza Strip 
and the Syrian territory of the Golan 
Heights since June 1967. The West 
Bank, excluding East Jerusalem, and the 
Gaza Strip remained under military gov- 
ernment. although since late 1981 ’Civil 
Administrations’ responsible to the Min- 
istry of Defence have fcen responsible for 
non- security- related matters. The ’Civil 
Administrations’ are staffed by civilian 
and military personnel from Israel, and 
they have taken over some of the func- 
tions which previously had been per- 
formed by elected Palestinian officials. In 
violation of international law, Israel an- 
nexed East Jerusalem in 1967 and the Go- 
lan Heights in 1 981 , and has applied Is- 
raeli : law and administration In 
these areas. 

The Israeli miliiary government of the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip rules with a 
combination of pre- occupation law and 
military orders. These laws and orders 
deny the. Palestinian inhabitants of the. 
territories human and civil rights which 
are guaranteed for Israeli citizens,' includ- 
ing those citizens who have settled in the 
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Human rights have no meaning In Israeli 
dictionary 

Palestinian concern for the future all con- 
tributed to this tension. Palestinians, 
especially on the West Bank, believe that 


occupied' letritOTies^lsfBel-d^s mi ac-^lsra^imend! ioann«ihei^land per- 

cept the applicability of the Tourtirr-rnane ut lyr As evidence -for these- into n- 
Geneva Convenhpn (o the occupied ern- tions. they cite the tight control the 
tortes and thus has refused to acJtnowl- ary government exercises over Palest™ an 
edge that its specific actions such as an- colleges and other cultural institu ons 
nexa ton. land expropriation, the building the broad restrictions on a wide ran« of 
of settlements for Israeli citizens, and the political, economic, and social activities 


_ ,, . . . . ~v — .. . — i~«a»*weM, sKuituiwii, aim social activities 

use or collective punishments are in viola- and the continuing expropriation of Arab 
lion oi international law. ianH ooneeieiiw w 'Lr- 


lion of international law. . land, especially in the West Bank 

An. atmosphere of constant tension and' approximately 40 per cent of all the land 
fear pervaded the Wes! Bank and Gaza ;,s no W under some form of direct Israeli 
Strip throughout 1983. The practices of control. : 

the ., uipation authorities, the terrorist . During 1983 there was g dramatic rise 
attac ■’>' Israeli settlers, and widespread jn the h umber of terrorist acts committed 


by Israeli settlers. While previously no 
groups claimed responsibility for attacks 
directed against Palestinian people and 
property, in 1983 two clandestine Jewish 
groups, the Fist of Vengeance and Terror 
Against Terror (TNT) claimed responsi- 
bility for a number of bombings, shoot- 
ings, and other acts of violence. Pales- 
tinians complained that the military au- 
thorities failed to investigate most acts of 
settlers terrorism and did not provide 
adequate protection against them. 

1 7 , Pal< fstinians were killed in 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip in incidents 
involving weapons or explosive devices 
during 1983; at least 200 persons were 
wounded in such incidents. Five Pales- 
tinians were fatally shot by Israeli secur- 
ity forces during political demonstrations 
four more persons died at the hands of Is- 
raeli security forces during searches and 
other activities. No soldiers or border po- 
lice have been charged in these incidents. 

Five Palestinians were fatally shot by 
Israeli seltlers. The most sensational in- 
cident occurred in July when eight mas- 
ked and armed men invaded the campus 
of the Islamic College in Hebron and at- 
tacked indiscriminately with gunfire and 
grenades. Three Palestinians were killed 
and 38 others wounded. Some settlers 
were detained briefly following this and 
other shooting incidents, but no suspect 
has been charged or brought to trial as of 
— mC-encLof 1.98 J, . 

Two Palest inian male Students disapP 
peared m 1983. One reportedly disao- 
?E<f er detained by military &u- 
eaSifhfSJ - he ? ther disappeared after 
response to a summons 
g ° vernmem - In addition 
to outright disappearances, there Is the 

~ of ar L e8ts and detentions of indi- 
viduals or.. groups for several hours or 
even days Without; notification of fami- 


Durlng 1983 there was still no trace cf 
several Palestinians who had disappeared 
in previous years, among them the editor 
of an East Jerusalem newspaper, Yusef 
Nasser, who disappeared in 1974. 

As in previous years, there have hen 
numerous and documented instances « 
torture by Israeli security officers. 1“ 
June, a special committee formed to in- 
vestigate allegations of torture durtag 
detention found that one Israeli police ; of- 
ficer had tortured a Palestinian 
school teacher. 

Israeli attorneys filed affidavits on i JJ* 
half of 10 Palestinians who claimed tnej 
had been tortured during interrogate 
under detention. One Palestinian 
from Jenin died while in police 
his lawyers claimed he was brutally 
and suffered a fatal head injury- 
attorney Felicia Langer filed numef ... 
protests with the military authorities . 
garding torture of prisoners at Far a a v 
son on the West Bank, and requested 
an official investigation of conditions » 
the behaviour of guards be undertaken. 

During January and February of l Jjj * 
it was revealed that the use of exces 
force by Israeli security forces to quen 
monstrati ons of Palestinians in the ^ 
pied territories was a policy officially ]. 

HftnaH kir 41 %a Tot- no I i miMiQfV. ^ ■ « 


doned by the Israeli military. The re . . 
tion came in the course of a court* m ™ 
for several Israeli soldiers who had > 
accused of brutally mistreating 

-Hflionc-fliinno HamnnstrationS 10 » 


Overpopulation, underdevelopment: 
Obstacle or myth? 


Urban ccnlrcs lend to have dense popula- 
tions. whereas rural centres tend to be 
underpopulated. The rural sectors are ig- 
nored in terms of development and their 
potential for sustaining and supporting 
populations is neglected. This factor often 
gives rise to acute food shortages and 
seems to portray a case of overpopulation. 

It is stated that areas with dense popula- 
tion concentrations are underdeveloped. 
This myth can be exposed by taking into 
consideration the cases of Japan and 
Africa. According to the United Nations 
Demographic Dam, published in 1977, 
Japan has an average density of 306 per- 
sons per square kilometre, whereas in 
Africa there are 1 4 persons per square ki- 
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-44ftians-duringjle monstration8 | 

in 1982. The deTehse ^ubmitted-asijr » 

the evidence a memorandum ,nl U?,_f rf ] 
Lt. Genera] : Rafael Eitan, then C-BI . * 
Staff of the Israeli Army, which j 
mended that the military suppre 58 enti ! 

: strations and unrest through harass®® ■ 
detentions without trials, various f. 
nomic sanctions, collective P unl ®f?f ar f[- ; 
And deportations out of the occupied i 
tories. ■: 1 ' be uontinn" | 


Bv Shazlae Pirzada Urban centres tend to have dense popula- source of labour. They concentrate all 

* lions, whereas rural centres tend to be technological innovation in the industrial 

«ir ronu'TH nr the world’s DODulation unde ** popu 1 a( ed. The rural sectors are ig- sector, so that they can compete equally 

des is regarded as one of the 5ST et1 #- 11 ! f rms of velopment and their in the international markets. This ensures 
inrtcentd 8 historv P° te “ tial fo . r sustaining and supporting them high benefits to maintain affluent 

^°h f/irnma 3 fn° Da rt ic u {a r °co nc e r ns °lhe p ? pulal ‘ ons 15 wglected. This factor often standards of living. They do not invest in 

pjjs dildinn? world' While Dooula 8» v es rise to acute food shortages and or allow technology to be dispersed to the 

iwns have Increased all over the "wr Id! seems t0 ft case of overpopulation, urban sectors. For example they prefer 

the rate of increase in the Third World It is stated that areas with dense popula- SSequaleTrHUi'oiI^sTems This ^MUU 

has been rapid and of a much larger pro- non concentrations are underdeveloped. fS q rur f, sectors from teina ertHaaed in 

portion. This has been regarded as a ma- This myth can be exposed by taking into 

% obstacle to the development or the consideration the cases of Japan and canadW This acioum 

Third World. However, the issue is not Africa. According to the United Nations Xch are ten 

5 uch a simple one. There are a .number of Demographic Dato, published in 1977, "Sem of 

complex and relative factors that need to Japan has an average density of 306 per- pr °“ e e 7 ThertrSre thc prible m is one of 

be considered before such an assumption sons per square kilometre, whereas in wealth^ ind resources bema concern rated 

can be validated. An understanding of the Africa there are 1 4 persons per square ki- J \ s d ma „ elite sector® or ihe entire 

population. 

The elites create (he population problem 
in the urban sectors by drawing in mi- 
grants from the rural sectors. However, 
they still employ capital intensive techniq- 
ues and create a lot of unemployment. 

This amplifies the overpopulation myth. 

If they realised the resource of human 
labour and allowed their economies to be 
more labour intensive they could alleviate 
some of the problems. Unfortunately they 
feel that there is a certain degree of pres- 
tige involved in employing capita! inten- 
sive techniques. A perfect example of a 
country utilising its population problem to 
its fullest advantage is China. The 
Chinese economy was orientated towards 
absolute labour intensiveness. It proved to 
be a highly successful scheme. However, 
(he nature of slate control was primarily 
responsible for its effectiveness. This 
would not bB possible where there was a 
ruling elite in control which had the entire 
economy geared towards Ihe advancement 
of its own objectives. 

Another relevant matter that needs to 
be taken into consideration is the cont- 
ingency for denling with a situation of ab- 

F-15 under construction in Japan — high density of population still highly developed, solute overpopulation if it were to occur. 

When the populations of Europe were mu- 

reasons for this rapid increase is also 
highly significant. 

It is necessary at first to determine 
what the term ’overpopulation’ ilseir im- 
plies. Inmost cases it is used ambiguously 
without an understanding of its perceptual 
connotations. Foregone conclusions are 
reached about the existence of a stale of 
overpopulation that plays a role in exac- 
erbating underdevelopment. Overpopula- 
tion only comes into existence when a 
(iven habitable area of land has depleted 
resources and has reached its optimum 
capacity for sustaining and supporting its 
utolgenous population. This would imply a 
WJf te lack of any potential. Given this 
“Cl J nit ion it would be accurate to assume 
oat no habitable area of the world today 
1 1 P° s I l t° n of being overpopulated. 

“is other extenuating circumstances and 
jjampulalive elements that contribute to 
°f overpopulation being the 
of underdevelopment. These factors 
iced l <> be examined. 

va??5t 0|, . th , e basic problems is that the ad- 
.z*“ industrial countries apply their 
’"“population trends and developmental 
El!, 8 ™ t0 the Third World. Their evo- 
lrenJ« ary pr _? cess of declining population 
stra*r. ai )d advancing developmental 
Bertel occurred ovc f 8 much Ion- 

to MgSSWflS Underpopulated Afr.c. - acute., uuderdeve.oped 
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clinin c ,u U ® h bi ^b rates have been de- theory of overpopulation i being 1 the : c u the world. However, given the nature o 

Slow tuj e J r ra ^ e has been moderately of underdevelopment.) The factor immigration lawB of most countries today 

isic’cAnnf b flB caused a discrepancy that CUS sed below are responsible for crei g this ^ 0^4 not be possible. (These laws 

IfoiS i5 la S^ e f° r l be increase in popula- a problem in Africa as well as In tn r tend, to imply similar desires as those o 
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liiViH* rales and birth rates declined o of the Third World are a dia- with the unwillingness to share the wealtl 
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shrooming in the eighteenth century, they 
found outlets by dispersing themselves all 
over the world, in the continents of Asia. 
America, Africa and Australia, ir ah 
acute overpopulation problem were to oc- 
cur an obvious solution would be to reset- 
tle populations in underpopulated areas of 
the world. However, given the nature of 
immigration laws of most countries today, 
this would not be possible. (These laws 
tend, to imply similar desires as those of 
the Third World elites). They have to do 
with the unwillingness to share the wealth 
of the world in a more equitable manner 
because this wbuld mean the relinquishing 
of certain privileges. 

It would seem to become apparent that 
overpopulation ifi not really a cause of 
underdevelopment. 

■ (South/ Third World. Media) 
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An ominous 
sign 


THE UNITED States has lately an- 
nounced its absolute rejection of taking 
part in a proposed international peace 
conference on the Middle East sch- 
eduled 10 be held in Geneva later this 
year under the auspices of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Whether the proposed conference 
lakes place or not, and regardless the 
possibility of anything constructive 
coming out of it, the tragic fact re- 
mains that the US policy makers still 
prefer to play solo, or else they would 
rather not play al all. 

One would imagine that the catastro- 
phic results of monomaniac policies 
would awaken decision-makers In 
Washington DC to Lhe urgent necessity 
of opening their eyes to the views t and 
interests) of others. 

The Third World is not, however, a 
piece of pie for the superpowers to di- 
vide among themselves. But it is tragi- 
cally naive for any of the superpowers 
to imagine that the whole world should 
be under the domination of any one 
single power. In Ihe Third World wo 
refuse to be under the domination of 
any power. But we are realistic and we 
acknowledge that, due lo various fac- 
tors. the superpowers can either make 
or spoil political deals. We realize 
that, and we only wish that the super- 
powers themselves are as realistic as 
we are in taking into consideration the 
influence of other equally mighty 
giants, when they propose solutions 
for international problems. 

That is why it is quite an ominous 
sign for the US to refuse to take part 
in the UN-sponsored conference. It is 
an ominous sign because it indicates 
that Washington still insists on per- 
ceiving our region as its exclusive 
“sphere" of influence, and it is not 
the business of anybody else to propose 
solutions for its problems — even if 
that was the entire human race ( repre- 
sented in the UN) , 

The policy-makers In Washington 
should be reminded that the days of 
viewing the world in terms of “yours” 
and “mine" have long elapsed. And 
our region ’ ’ belongs" only to our peo- 
ple. Our lives and destinies are not to 
be determined by ahybody else but us. 
We are members or the world com- 
munity and the only question that 
should arise In determining our rela- 
tionships with other nations is: How 
are ’our’ interests going to be served 
Lhrough this? And how are ‘we’ going • 
10 benefit from this exchange? 

It is also high-time to restore to tho 
UN Us important role as the sole arbi- 
trator and peace- maker between 
nations. We only need to mention here 
that the Zionists are engaged in a bru- 
tal campaign aimed at limiting the in- 
fluence of the UN for the simple rea- 
son that, as they allege, the UN has 
been dominated by Third World coun-. 
tries who favour the Arab view. 

In order Lo discredit this logic we 
only need to remember [that solutions 
outside the United : Nations umbrella 
have- been tried and have tragically 
; failed. 
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Salvador Arnita 


The musician who inspired generation 


By Pam Dougherty 

Star .Stuff Writer 


“IF YOU want to adjust your watches 
go to Arnita’s concerts 1 ' was a com- 
mon expression among music lovers 
in Jerusalem in the 1940’s. 

The man who inspired the expression, 
conductor and organist Salvador Arnita 
died recently in Amman. He had hod a 
long and distinguished musical career 
centred on Jerusalem and Beirut. This 
week Salvador Arnita' s widow Yusra and 
his friends spoke to The Star about his life 
and about his special contribution to the 
development of the musical life of (he two 
cities in which he lived. 

Arnita was. they said, acknowledged as 
the moving force behind the development 
of Western music in Palestinian society in 
the I 9.10's and 40's. 

He not only ta tight his audiences to ar- 
rive on time, he insisted that they listen 
Attentively — if they were noisy he left 
the stage. But, above all. he introduced 
I hem to the richness or Western music 
and brought them to love it. 

Dentist George Sfeir remembers with 
special affection liis Christmas music. He 
says when Arnita played Christmas carols 
on the YMCA chimes they could be heard 
all over Jerusalem and everyone loved 
them and the man who played them. 

Salvador Arnita had to face quite a 
struggle to achieve this position. He was 
born into a highly artistic family in Jer- 
usalem in 1914. His father was a sculp- 
tor. his uncle a singer and musician and 
his brothers were painters. 

But in 1918, the year he began to play 
his first musical instrument, his mother 
died and the young Salvador went to live 
in a Catholic orphanage. One of the 
monks noticed his musical talent and en- 
couraged him to study. 

By the time he was nine years old he 
was playing the organ at the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem and at 1 1 he 
was appointed assistant organist at the 
church. 


Ambition 

At that early age his ambition tended to 
outstrip his abilities. He was too small to 
reach the organ pedals but one day he in- 
sisted on laying. He slipped and the Holy 
Sepulchre shuddered from Lop to bottom 
from the-noise. 

Arnita was only sixteen years old when 
he began to study piano, organ and com- 
position at the Academy of SantR Cecilia 
in Rome. As he could not arford lo study 
full time he worked as organist and 
choirmaster at St. Catherines Cathedral in 
Alexandria and went to Rome just to sit 
for his examinations. 

At eighteen he wont to London and stu- 
died choral and orchestral conducting 
with Sir Landon Roland at the Guildhall 
Sohool of Music. 

After he had been working in Alexan- 
dria for some time a group of music lovers 
in Jerusalem .began to realize that they 
should be enjoying the talents of their 
gifted fellow countryman. They formed a 
. to arrfln 8 e for his return and in 

. 1934 Arnita was ’ appointed as musical 
director or tha YMCA in Jerusalem 

His weekly organ recitals and chamber 
concerts at the YMCA became a Jer- 
usalem Institution. He was also the only 
‘Palestinian ever; to lead the Palestine Syra- 
. phony Orchestra and lo play solo organ 
: with them. • r ' ■ 

\ Blr Zelt 

. Arnita was the major influence 'on the ;! 
development of music at Bir Zeit College 
now Bir. Zeit University. Doctor Hanna 
Nasser of Bir Zeit says that at the time it 
was actually oiily a high school in an iso- ' 

. la led village at the end of a very poor 
road. Bui even at that time the college was 
anxious to encourage cultural activity 
among its students. They hired a Russian * 
artist lo teach drawing and Salvador Ar- 
nila came weekly lo give piano lessons 
and lo work with the school Choir. He 
would drive to the end of the road to Bir 
Zeit and a car from the college would have ' ( 
to come and take him ( he rest of the way. i 


s A highlight ol the school year came 
i- when Arnita conducted the choir in the 

'S graduation ceremonies. He wrote music 

r«r il and he brought a band from Jer- 
usalem bringing a rare louch of city so- 
•' phislicalion to the poor country school, 
a The school song he composed is still used 
a by the university today. 

s Dr. Nasser says that a whole genera- 
d lion or Bir Zeit students received their 
e musical education from Arnita and the 
e teachers now responsible for music leach- 

0 ing there were all his students. 

Mr. Found Farraj. member for Jer* 
s usnlcm in the Jordanian Parliament, was 
il a student of Arnita at Bir Zeit. He feels 
n that Arnita's great gift was his ability to 
create a love Tor music in all his students. 
Mr. Farraj has followed the more prosaic 
* profession of engineering but he traces 
J h, » life | on 8 appreciation of music lo the 
stimulating musical atmosphere esta- 
“ bhshed at Bir Zeit by Salvador Arnita. 

Arab Influence 

1 

At that time Arnila's training and inter- 
j esl was almost entirely in Western music 
but In the mid J 940's a change in his per- 
sonal life brought -him _lo a greatly in- 
creased awareness of Arabic music; .. 

Arnita had formed a chamber music 
group and was giving radio recitals of 
semi- classical music and his own arran- 
gements of Arab music. A young musician 
and music historian Yusra Jawharihi 
heard of him and listened to one of his 
concerts. She enjoyed the Western music 
but found that his interpretation of Arab 
music was incorrect. She complained to 
the broadcasting authorities and his pro- 
gramme was stopped. 

Arnily was furious. He began to come 
to the fadlo station where Yusra herseir 
broadcast weekly programmes on the 
character and history of Arab music. 

After several weeks he went to her fa- 

- !5 e r a * k ® d to marf y her - M «. Arnita says 
thafshehesMated at first but then decided 
that their shared love of music was a good 
starting point for marriage and she ac- 
cepted. 

For .the next forty years they shared 
their lives and worked together on all 
aspects of music. 

Mrs. Arnita was also froth a family of 
musicians and painters. Her father was a 
British government official and a noted 
amateur musician. He was also a dedi- 
cated collector or Palestinian antiquities. 
Their house was filled with photographs, 
co ns, musical instruments and a large 
collection or Arab music on record. The 
house was also a gathering place for not 
only Palestinian musicians but Tor visiting 
musicians from Egypt and from Aleppo 
which was a great musical centre of the 
time. 

Mrs. Arnita's knowledge of western 
music, gained through her music lessons 
at Schmidt’s girls school was thus comp- 
lemented by the atmosphere of traditional 
music at home. 

She studied piano at school and taught 
herself the Oud, Kanoun and other Arab 
instruments to help her in her research 
into Palestinian folk music. She gave 
weekly piano recitals of Arab music and 
introduced Taqasfm, the traditional art of 
improvisation, on the piano during her ra- 
dio programme. 

Mrs. Arnita says her husband always 
accepted any criticism she made of his 
wrk and always respected ; her as a musi- 
cian and music historian in her own right 
She feeis very proud that it was she who 
gradually developed his interest in Orien- 
tal music.. 

.. New. life 


. _ After the war in 1948 the Arnita* 
moved to Beirut. There Salvador A m ha! 

8g ^I n f e8an lo develop an educated 
lie He^Sh, aUdience r ° r c 'ass1cfll mu- 

uSiversili ffl ‘ nUs,c * the American 
university and g^ve special attention to 

i 8 ch ? ir Which he wrote a 
great deal of music. 



Salvador Arnita (left) receives the AUB medal from AUB Vice President Sami 
Thabhet after the last of his regular concerts. In 1982. 


Mrs. Widad Kawar, was a student in 
Beirut in the 1 950's. She had already en- 
joyed Arnita’s YMCA youth programmes 
during her school days in Palestine and in 
Beirut she made a special point of attend-- 
ing his Vespers services in the AUB 
chapel. Mrs. Kawar remembers Arnita as 
a hardworking musician, devoted to the 
world of music and anxious to bring Wes- 
tern music to the Arab community. 

, In 1956 the Arnilas went to Harvard 
University for one year on Rockefeller 
scholarships. Salvador Arnita studied, ex- 
changed ideas with the American profess- 
ors. did research on orchestrating Arab 
music Hnd. whenever possible, conducted 
American orchestras and introduced them 
to his music. He conducted both the Pitts- 
burgh symphony and the Tanglewood Or- 
chestra. 

On their return to Beirut they began 


work on a series of music books for tend 
ing music to children. 

Mrs. Arnita says that in the last It 
years of his life, her husband's interest 
Arab music became much slronge 
Unfortunately of all the music he wroti 
which includes three symphonies, foi 
concert! (for organ, piano, flute si 
viola) 54 choruses with orchestra, on 
his Cantata Drammalica has been recon 
ed. A great deal of his music is on taj 
and his widow is hoping that it will be r< 
corded in the future. 

A generation of music lovers in Jordi 
share Mrs. Arnita's wish that her ha 
band’s work should be prserved. But the 
emphasize that it is not only his rausi 
that will be missed. Dr. Sfeir express* 
the feelings of many friends when he sai 
“Salvador Arnita was a gifted musicli 
but above all was a man of high charade; 
sociable, generous and always smiling- 


Algerian Film Feast 

The programme will include : 

Saturday 7 April . Tn „. v )n . .. 

Chronlque Des Annees Der Braise , . Pn 

Sunday 8 April , L Aventn . rcs d ’ un Her0 

Omar Gatlato 

Monday 9 April . Wednesday 1 1 April 

L’ opium et le Baton T .. . . . , 

Leila et les Autres 
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‘ Nothing but surprises’ 



The Mid East delights 
an American musician 


By Pam Dougherty 
Siar Staff Writer 


The erer appealing Sean 
Connery 


Diana Rlgg and Maggie Smith In * Evil Under the Sun* 


British film week 


FOR AMERICAN guitarist James Wil- 
son, who plays at the Royal Cultural 
Centre on Thursday 5 April, his first 
trip lo the Middle East has been 
“nothing but surprises." 


hits the mark 


By Reem A. H. Yasln 

Special lo The Star 

AMMAN was a beehive of activity in 
celebration of Queen Elizabeth' s visit 
last week with British fare and British 
festivals on offer throughout town. 


One of the British Council’s most popu- 
lar contributions was its British Film week 
held at (he Royal Cultural Centre. 


The festival offered three recent and 
very different films from British film 
makers. It was a delightful combination of 
a thriller based on a novel by Britain’s 
best selling mystery writer, Agatha Chris- 
tie; a feature film of romantic love set in 
India Id the days of the British Raj; and 
ibe latest James Bond film and a recipe 
that clearly suited the public taste. 


'Evil Under the Sun' 

The first film of the festival was ‘ Evil 
Under the Sun’ . based on the Agatha 
Christie novel of the same name. 


As is usually the case with Christie's 
novels, it is a classic ‘ Who Dunnit* where 
all the characters arc suspects until the 
ingenious investigator unravels the myst- 
ery and unmasks the culprit. 

The film, produced in 198 1 is the most 
recent of the Christie based films. 


‘Evil Under the Sun* is unique in many 
j ways It is distinguished by a star studded 


?*! featuring Diana Rigg as the show 
business idol and the victim for 


m . — — ......... .w. whose 

murder all the guests of the hotel have 
[rang motives. The unparalleled Peter 
Ustinov is Hercules Poirot, the inquisitive 
classy investigator and he gave the role a 
character all of its own. 


i,.The action of the film is set on an idyllic 
w . r tbe Adriatic. The bewitching 
Mauty °f th e scenery gave the film an air 
I “™ u l tranquility* as one of the 
ij t 9K expressed only to be reminded 
Vine, all* knowing Mr. Poirot that ‘every- 
wnere there is evil under the sun’ . 


in^kr 6 b ? aut L ful landscape and the stunn- 

vteiiivL 0 cosLum es are a pleasantly 
icome diversion from the rather slow 

C sslon ,_? r the action. The long dia- 
Inti?, i!? 0 ? d have been more acceptable 
ln the book or on a stage. 

5 utsw- h ?. less ' the script Which is based 
n tl£ ^Y 011 the novelist's elegant re- 
the sbar P humour manages to keep 

'tlthl aught* ° n the a,Crt an< * bubb, ' n8 


‘Never Say Never Again* 

vidarfw.u Ub ,f ,e entertainment was pro- 
Maogj the James Bond Him, ‘Never Say 

(he -OnriPiS,' thoSB w ho are free of 
ptoU,,-“?hdage and to those who are not 
JKgSgS intrigued by • fantastic 1 films 

one James Bond fitel . 

- bis Ptost recent film, however, ap- 

the 


. propr flT: recent l Um, however, 

to tb « s P‘ rit of 
;■ ateFt made: wjtb the addition of 


Boadfs * superman* tradition Mr 
Oaist^ v - r a winner in love and wan 
lhci ah ( at>«!L n ®, on his motorbike) , up in 
I: to a rocket) and down 
! . • * fighting sharks) 007 is 


B|' 1 .. tltfc . io n he hoa 


blondes, stunning brunettes or smashing 
redheads. 


However, there must be something in 
that mythical hero, originally created by 
Ian Flemming, to achieve the astronomi- 
cal figures of box-office revenues... 
What that certain quality is, it's hard to 
say. ( Heat and Dust* . 

The only film that rose above the level 
of mere entertainment to meet the au- 
dience's great expectations of the British 
Film Week, was undoubtedly ‘Heat and 
Dust. 1 

Directed by James Ivory, and based on a 
novel by Ruth Jhobvala, the film has a 
strong and lasting impact and possesses 
those certain qualities that make classics. 

Reminiscent of E.M. Forster's great 
novel * A Passage to India' , the film deals 
with the same theme of the possibility or 
reconci Hating the Western and the Eas- 
tern cultures. In fact the theme seems to 
hold a certain fascination for the director, 
(his film being his Tifth on the same sub- 
ject. 

By depicting (wo love affairs ( separated 
by two generations) between English 
women and Indian men, the film shows 
the similarity and the contrast between 
the mentality or the British Raj and the 
modern more liberated outlook. The latter 
is of course more cosmicaHv inclined with 
the barriers crumbling. This attitude Is 
clarified by the ending where the English 
girl Anne decides lo kfcep the baby she 
conceived by an Indian man, whereas her 
ancestor's love affair ended in scandal 
and abortion. 

The film is a stunning technical master- 
piece. Il rocks gently over a span of sixty 
years lo portray the lives of the two 
women. With very smooth cuts the gentle 
interweaving of the two lives helps clarify 
add emphasize the similarities and differ- 
ences between two women, two ages and 
two cultures. , 


He began his trip in Doha not knowing 
wliai lo expect, musically or socially. 
From the beginning he told The Star he 
was amazed at ihe eagerness or people, 
and especially young people, lo listen lo 
his music and to share lhcir own with 
him. He has already produced an impro- 
vised version of the Beatles classic “Nor- 
wegian Wood" which draws on Ihe Arab 
music scales and rhythms he heard in 
Doha and he will be playing it during his 
concerts in Amman. 


When he talks about Doha one senses 
he is still a little breathless at his exper- 
iences there and the visit seems to have 
been all “highlights" 


One of these was being invited to play 
for the Minister of Labour. The minister 
turned out to be a distinguished Oud 
player and he. James and other Qatari 
Oud and drum players spent two hours 
playing together. They then discovered 
that the American ambassador to Qatar is 
a keen amateur singer and the two Ameri- 
cans delighted their hosts with rousing 
renditions of the ‘"This Land is Your 
Land. “ Kumbaya" and “They Call the 
Wind Maria" 



James Wilson 


Another, evening he played at a concert 
arranged by the director of the newly esta- 
blished Qatar Institute or Music. James 
feels flattered that his fellow performers 
included the violinist Einad AI-Hefrawi 
who worked with Umm Kulthoum from 
1937 until her death in 197 5. and the 
famous Kanoun player Abdul Fattah 
Mansi. It was also nt this concert that he 
heard a local Oud player using the Taqsim 
style of improvisation that inspired Nor- 
wegian Wood. 


included a small group of classical guitar 
players who arc at tempt ing lo develop 
their own school of playing. 


Kuwait was a calmer lime, he says, 
but on his trip to Syria the momentum 
built up once more. 


Il is with groups such as these thul he is 
hoping to establish continuing contact. 
Guitarist William Mathews, who toured 
for the American Centre Inst year, already 
corresponds regularly with them and 
sends them sheet music which is very dif- 
ficult to obtain in Syria. James hopes to 
do the same. In return they will send him 
information aspects of Arab music. 


To bis amazement he discovered that he 
was Ihe first classical guitarist ever to 
have played in the city of Homs. And his 
young audience not only enjoyed the mu- 
sic. they rushed for autographs as soon as 
his final note faded. 


Now the musician is wailing to sec what 
surprises Jordan and Turkey, the last stop 
on his trip, have lo offer. There is no 
doubt that on his return lo his home in 
France he will be able to dine nut Tor 
many months on his Middle Eastern ex- 
periences. 


In Aleppo he found a far more exper- 
ienced and sophisticated audience which 


Tickets for the James Wilson concert 
are JD 2 and proceeds go lo (he American 
Centre of Oriental Research building 
fund. 


Hind Sherif Nasser 


Colours to leave you speechless 


By Ersllla Moreno 

Special lo The Star 

Hind Sherif Nasser's painting exhibi- 
tion at the Royal Cultural Centre is a 
‘ must see. * Her dynamic abstract 
compositions are so beautiful they 
leave you speechless. The textured 
surfaces in some works lend a pow- 
erful depth to the images she has 
created. 


Dusk' and then gone on to deepen them 
into ruby and scarlet and add a touch of 
black to detail the obscure trees in 
“Dusk.’’ 


Her 'Crepuscule Divine' is a dreamy 
combination of smokey blues, reds, pur- 
ples, and turquoise. It makes you feel as 
if you are floating away on streams of col- 
oured fog. 


erance* she portrays elements of nature 
with an abstract approach but not far bey- 
ond reality. The colours are springy and 
soft. The greens and yellows grow amidst 
the wisps of pink, purple, fuscia and pale 
blue set on a white background. This is by 
far her most lovely work. 


The rich colours used by this imagina- 
tive artist suggest that she should be 
called a colourist. 


'Phoenix* Is exactly what Its title ex- 

f resses; a re-birth of orange-red bursts 
rom an aquamarine background. 


the “ maDe: wn the addition or 
'■wilidln*' lra * m °^ ern electronic devices; 

electronic game, in 
■a* '*■- ™ is, of course victorious . 


mention the 
for ah beau* 
be 


Her blue is not employed to express sad- 
ness or depression, rather it cpnununi- 
cales a state of tranquility to the viewer. 
The muted, enduring hues give quiet 
Strength to her paintings titled Transpar- 
ency m Blue No. :l and No. 2. The suwte 
hints of yellow, orange and white under 

Intense: blues truly. jDnM » ^ 

ins Night. Her 'Lapse In Blues is a 
huge delightful creation of vertieajfrush- 
ing employing the same technique of sub- 
Ue under colours . 


HE UUWV* • 

She has capturfcd the : synset coloured , 

shades of red with perfectiofl in toW 1 


Of the few paintings that are meant to 
identify a physical being or animal, 'The 
Bedouin Couple 1 and 'The Fish* are the 
most striking. 'The Bedouin Couple* em- 
ploys an abstract technique that only all- 
ows you to 'recognize the presence of two 
persons from a distance. Once- you move 
closer you just about, lose the figures. 
'The Fish 1 is a harmonious creation with 
nearly every colour on earth incorporated 
into it. It resembles a blow fish for Us 
round shape and has dabs of colour for its. 
spines, even though the actual fish Is a 
drab cream colour. ; ■ • 

Mrs. Nasser says that-. hat ure has been a 
great inspiration^ fbr her; , in' ' Exhub- 


Even though she took drawing lessons 
as a child, her talent remained hidden as 
the schools she attended paid little atten- 
tion to art. Then in 1976 Her Highness 
Princess Fahrelnissa offered to teach her 
painting. * * I never thought I could do It, 11 
Mrs. Nasser says. 


She later went on to show her work in 
group exhibitions in- Jordan, France and 
the Soviet Union from 1981 to 1983. She 
presented her first solo exhibition In 
1982 at the Alia Art Gallery. Her critics 
were sceptical at first, but nonetheless 
she has proved a -success. 


And painting seems to. run In the. 
family. This time her daughters Nofa 8- 
and Zeinab i I,: are exhibiting their work 
along side their mother's. Zeinab has con- 
tributed two pieces and Ndfa one to the 
show; -which runs until 1 2 April. 
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Family planning concerns 
welfare, not ego, says expert 


Life after birth 
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Sum 
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By Joyce NEIes 

Special lo The Star 

“IF YOUR entire ego and your per- 
formance and your expectations of 
yourself are only based on the number 
of children you produce you can ima- 
gine that lhat family doesn't have 
much to look forward to,” says Mrs' 
Nafis Sadik, Assistant Executive 
Director of the United Nations Fund 
for Population Activities ( UNFPA) 
This is the personal, but strongly held, 
view of Mrs. Sadik who was in Amman 
recently for the UNFPA's Regional Con- 
ference on Population Activities. 

During her visit Mrs. Sadik spoke to 
The Star about the issues discussed at the 
conference and. in particular about the 
question of family planning. 

She said that UNFPA has taken the pos- 
ition that family planning or birth spacing 
is an integral part of maternal and child 
health and is u basic human right. It be- 
lieves that all couple should be furnished 
with the means and the information on 
family planning. 

"We have tried, insist that this be in- 
cluded in the maternal and child health 
activities that we support. And we don’t 
seem to have too much difficult in sup- 
porting this. ** she said. 

But even in countries where they have 
accepted family planning and child spac- 
ing officials arc sometimes ambivalent 
and the instructions lo the health worker 
are not clearly given. 

"Wc are reully pushing the World 
Health Organization lo take this up as a 
study so as to provide scientific basic Tor 
action rather than a demographic basis Tor 
action. Every health programme must in- 
clude family planning. It has to be an inte- 
gral part or maternal and child health ac- 
tivities." she continued. 

She explained lhat possible lack of 
interest in this subject could be due to the 
equation of family planning with popula- 
tion control. ' And although it is used in 
many countries in this way. family plan- 
ning was initiated not as fertility- control 
but to give women the right to informa- 
tion in order lo plan pregnancies and to 
space them. This reduces l he ill effects of 
repeated pregnancies on both the mother 
and the children. 


This welfare aspect or family planning 
has been forgotten, said Mrs. Sadik. She 
said that, in her personal opinion, "this 
is perhaps part of the whole scenario in 
which the head of the family thinks lhat 
his or the whole prestige of the family, is 
only determined by (he number of chil- 
dren that he can produce and the size of 
the family that he has. and the number of 
sons that he has. and all this type of non- 
sense.” 

She believes this is a possible explana- 
tion for the nonacccptance of family plan- 
ning. And this overrides any concerns for 
the health of Lhe mother and of the chil- 
dren also. 4 1 Ego satisfaction is a very big 
barrier lo overcome, and perhaps the only 
way to overcome il is through the educa- 
tion of both boys and girls.” she said. 

Backbone 

“Women must gel a little more back- 
bone, too. Mrs. Sadik elaborated. “Be- 
ca use women themselves are nol willing 
to righ for own rights, quite often be- 
cause they are too scared. Some of them 
might even think about it subconciously, 
and those are the ones that you can pull 
out when there are other people, other 
women around lo discuss the issue But 
there are other women who have the idea 

ahrtfj!Th ked *■ u, Ut lhat ,hey never think 
about their rights. 

“They resent other women who suggest 
this to them because they are too scared 
because they really can’t cope in the out- 
side world. They are just not equipped to 
do so. They are not trained to be produc- 
tive. they arc not trained to be indepen- 
dent. And the society around them 
doesn’t allow them lo be independent. 
This is a self-perpetuating kind or cultural 
situation.*' she said. 

in. Mrs Sadik's opinion women should 
be given the choice of whether they want 
to go out to work or to become wives and 
mothers. This must done through educa- 
tion of girls, at least until the secondary 
school level, so that they may have Lhe 
choice. 

Choice 

“And many of them would prefer to be 
wives and mothers but they should have 
done this as the choice for themselves,” 
sne emphasized, “in many societies 
women are brought up to be married and 
to be a wife and mother and that is it. And 
they grew up with this, and fulfil the pro- 


phesy for themselves therefore to their 
society a girl’s education is unimportant. 
If they want to work, that is unimportant. 
If they have some intellectual aspirations, 
it is unimportant. They, themselves, 
learn to suppress all these desires. And 
half the human potential of a country is 
lost.” 

Mrs. Sadik said Lhat an educated 
mother, even if she does not wish to work 
outside the home, is better able to raise 
her children in better health and lo bring 
out their potential, thereby enhancing the 
capabilities of the whole country. And the 
countries that are progressing and deve- 
loping are Lhe ones which have provided 
education and employment opportunities 
for women. 

Issues 

Other issues under discussion in this re- 
gional conference were: 

• Access to education for all of the new 
generation and insuring that they will be 
able to go to school. There should be gov- 
ernment regulations requiring that they 
attend school, at least through the prim- 
ary and secondary levels. Further educa- 
tion after that should be voluntary. 

• Efforts by countries to provide em- 
ployment opportunities for women outside 
the home. 1 ‘ Many or these countries can- 
not develop unless they use all their man- 
power they have, including the women,” 
Mrs. Sadik said. Although many of them 
are doing that, others are still in a very 
primitive stage of development. 

• A third area was international migra- 
tion, and lo some extent interna] migra- 
tion — rural to urban movement, rates. 

On international migration there was 
great interest because there is not only 
migration within the region's countries 
from labour- providing countries to richer 
and labour-short countries, but also from 
outside the region. 

There are also movements or labourers 
back to their countries of origin and this 
often leads to re- absorption problems. 

• A call for South-South dialogue between 
labour providing countries and labour- 
shortage countries and need for the Ions 
term studies and planning mil have to be 
met by participant nations. 
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A Uncsco chart details the welfare aspect 
of family planning 

• Another area of international migratka 
is the movement of refugees. The Pales- 
tinian issue is nol the only one in the re- 
gion, the Sudan and Somalia were alto 
represented in the conference with then 
refugee problems. These are issues l bn 
■happen beyond the control of any govern- 
ment but present them with the complex 
ties of dealing with sudden influxes « 
large numbers of people. 

All recommendations will be addressed; 
to the governments and UN, agenda, 
concerned and will be among the » 
cu merits presented at the global confer- 
ence in Mexico in August of this ye«-| 


Data bank will rationalize Arab labour moves 


By Kathy Kaklsh 

Star Staff Writer 

ARAB states which need either to im- 
port labourers with special qualifica- 
tions or who want to export their own 
qualified labour surplus to other 
states will soon be able to get all the 
necessary labour data without diffi- 
culty — thanks to the Arab Em- 
ployment Corporation (AEC). 

Established in 1980, AEC is part of the 
Arkb Labour Organization (ALO), which 
is stationed in Tanja. Morocco. AEC is 
' now busy establishing a Labour Data Bank 
that is to follow a computerised communi- 
cation system between the Arab coun- 
tries. In presenting. decision- makers with 
comprehensive data on labour surpluses 
and shortages In the Arab countries it 

• should be able to help cut down their un- 
employment rates. 

• ; -The procedures through which this' 
project .is to be realised were set out in a 
paper presented by AEC Data Unit Direc-. 
tor, Mahmoud Ai Haj, at. the Regional- 
Conference on Population in the Arab 
World held recently in Amman. 

Despite the short period of time given to ‘ 
the presentation of Mr. AI Hal's paper on 
laboqr market data communication, the 
conference' made the recommendation: to'- 
“reinforce the role of the AEC in esta- 
blishing the network for labour data that- 
deais with the comprehensive study of 
Arab labour supply and demand in order to. 




reach a development in the labour force 
and market.” 

Balance 

In an Interview with -The Star, Mr. AI 
Haj said Lhat this computerised communi- 
cation system aims at processing, classi- 
fying and then analysing the data coK 
lected from Arab labour ministries and de- 
partments. This final analysis wilTenahle 
the data bank to advise Arab states on the 
precautionary measures and policies that 
could be followed to solve their labour 
problems. 

The main concern of the system is to 
exchange labour data between Arab coun- 
tries. and to balance labour demand and 
supply by matching the requirements of 
countries with the qualifications of the 
labour force. 

To minimise the problems in establish-' 
mg such a system, (he AEC has studied 
several, European and Japanese systems., 


They settled for an Arab system because it 
has the advantage of deeding to deal with 
one language only — Arabic: But a major 
problem is not- so- good communication 
lines. ‘ * Hopefully, with the launching' of 
Arabsat, this will be-overcome,” said Mr 
AI Haj. ■■ • . 

Threes Cages 

The AEC has' set three stages for, the ■ 
project.. The -first which- haB already been 
carried otft, was laUnite the computer 


., ..... ... 


language data and to define the communi- 
cation methods between the local sta- 
tions, located throughout the Arab coun- ffi 

w’ m! the maln stati °n. located in 
Tanja, Morocco. “3 

Drafts of the two directories, which an 
have listed the occupations and labour di- ad 

iSe 0n V 0I i 8 lheir numerical s$m- on 
P°[L aJ J d ^° de *’ ^ ve already been distri- »*, 
praisa/ 0 ^ Arab countries for their ap- 

raw OCl 

The Second stage is to find a way tQ link sal 
the computers used. The first suitable ou: 
chotce is through telephone lines, with rie 
the second and third choices being tele- 
graphic and telex connections. Mr. AI Haj p“ 
the method for transfering and 
exchanging data while using these con- 
nections will be modems;' which modulate 

compute * digital signals as 
analog signals. 

_J5* third ata se is concerned with the 1 1 
softwre. Mr. AI Haj said that the AEC 
has prepared a software design that will 

K?!£ ,lhe “^nlcaUon network be- 
y a ^ d local’s tat Ions with the 

53f in di recto - 

& ? £ dded that controlling devices 
have also been set to prevent any deliber- 
ate manipulation of data j. ; . . - . 

: *»nd its 

experts to those Arab Countries which 

stations. : * 

il*®*® stations wdl gather the local labour 
JSf“* . < : Jas8j B Wore^eoding ft to the 

, r (n*m station.. '■;/<] “| _ : - 
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Each country has to purchase Its ow - 
computers, which, according to Mr » 
Haj are not too expensive. In case scow 
try feels that it cannot afford the more » 
phlsticated machinery a terminal cos 
around $2,000 can be installed. Ths o* 
advantage of such a terminal is that K 
only connected with the main station- 

“We hope that in mid 1984, 
carrying out some operations 
ected Arab countries for the trial P 
said Mr. AI Haj. “We have already^ 
our biggest step, in producing the ou** 
ries. Now comes the machinery- 



frank Pepper; recurring nightmares 


I wish I’d said that 


By Janice Morley 

When Frank S. Pepper was 
20 he gave up a staff job and 
i never returned to an office. 
“If you are sensible you try 
lo get into the civil service. If 
you are reckless you become 
i freelance journalist. ’ * 

This could possibly make a 
pHe in Mr Pepper’s Handbook 
« Twentieth Century Quota- 
tons, a collection of 6000 say- 
JJjjj *0 would all like to have 

J^Ing his 7 3 years he has col- 
20,000 and would love lo 
more but there simply 
iwt room in his little grey stone 
jwse next to the Minack Thea- 
w, perched on a cliff in Porth- 
Who, near Land's End. Corn- 

JJe selection, just published 
JyPhere, Is personal- based, he 
^.mainly on his predomi- 
^Hy schoolboy sense of hum- 
Hut their appeal is univ- 

like t0 

Bp Parker,” he says. “I'm 

£d LrS? have hated tbe wo- 
880 but you can’t ignore her.” 

fc*J 5 in 5 ?* who could resist 

SftL.** turnin * t0 a 

BbJJ and commenting on a 
llbSi« C ^ e ^ S: "That girl speaks 

ite!” ndcan,?say " oin 

IuhIh < B° te comes in a section 


htided . cora . es in a section 

i (&cludL wkteh also 

add- Davfs at her most 

Hoe Hint 1 **. 8 original good 

lfl st was had by all. ' ' 

aays: “If you 
UBe J 900 as your 

QMite 8 ?!,u! yo . u ^Ve to accora- 
^ a changing age.*' 

fer, *°a!»i r niSf e r fr{>m SamueI But- 
iSUi W. 0 ^ the devil in 

fol We havf !S remembered 
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cuttings library. “1 was IS when 
I went there and 1 stayed for five 
years learning my craft. 

“The most valuable lesson, 
was that 'writer' and 'author' 
are not synonyms. Anyone with 
a feel for words can be taught to 
write well enough to get into 
print. But it's what you write 
about that counts. A talent for 
writing is about 10 per cent of 
the craft. What one is in busi- 
ness to sell is not writing but 
ideas.” 

Since then Mr Pepper has writ- 
ten 5000 words a day, fact and 
fiction, for dozens of journals 
and magazines under ten pen 
names. 

As a specialist in comic fiction 
he captivated the Imaginations of 
a million schoolboys with his in- 
ventions of fighter pilot Rockfist 
Rogan for the Champion and the 
fabled Roy of the Rovers for The 
Tiger. 

His 5000 words a day provided 
for his four adored children to go 
to public school and one adoring 
wife to feed them. 

“There is nothing like little 
brown envelopes falling through 
the letter box to concentrate the 
mind on the typewriter.” 

The greater the demands of 
publishers, the larger the variety 
or subjeots he covered, the more 
his reference library grew. 


Cheese 


“I knew in the back of my 
mind that eventually I wanted to 
publish an anthology so 1 card in- 
dexed all the quotes I cut out. 
Then two years ago Mr Pepper 
and his reference library went 
Into semi-retirement to embark 
on his new career. 

Mr. Pepper has an ear for a 
good quote. He enjoyed Edna 
Ferber trying to outwit Noel Co- 
ward. 

Miss Ferber once wore a - tai- 
lored suit similar to one Coward 
was Wearing. “You look almost 
like a man,” Coward said. 
“ So. 1 * Miss Ferber replied, do 
you.” . ; 

“Good quotes are those that 
hit the right spot. They relate to 
your own experiences and you 
have to like them ” 

Mr Pepper is no : quote- 
dropper.' ‘Quite the : opposite. A 
quiet. baiy-g(^8 and peaceaWe 
maa fie says he Spends hi* life 
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pacifying Margaret "because 
every time she picks up a paper 
to read it there is a hole in it. " 

He sits at the end of their 
lunch table, brown bow tie al- 
most hidden by his silvery, 
pointed beard, talking quietly 
while his wife Margaret passes 
round home-made soup, bread, 
cheese and wine. The whole 
concentrated scene is played to a 
backdrop of their wild garden 
running down to the Atlantic. 

In one way he's not unlike the 
book. Every new sentence turns 
another page of his life with 
something more interesting to 
discover. 

When Mr Pepper and his wife 
met they had both been married 
before. Margaret's husband was 
killed in a car accident, his wife 
died on cancer. 

Mrs Pepper is an extern sister 
of the Franciscan Order and 
works in the community for in- 
numerable charities and causes. 
This is how they met Miss 
Rowena Cade, who owned the 
house they live in. 

Miss Cade devoted her life to 
building an amphitheatre which 
she dynamited out of the rock 
and constructed with buckets of 
sand that she brought up every 
morning from the shore below. • 

During the winter the Peppers 
now show visitors round this ex- 
traordinary feat of human en- 
deavour for 2 Op a time. In the 
summer it has become famous 
for its open air productions. 

The anthology Mr Pepper Is 
working on now, The Handbook 
of Biographical Quotations, has 
to be at the publishers by spring. 
“At the moment 1 am having a 
recurring nightmare that I' m 
looking through my file index lor 
quotes and can't read my writ- 
ing.” 

Then he is looking forward to 
another one of his “batch of 
days off.” 

“What I love more than any- 
thing Is being lazy. I sit on the 
sun terrace basking In the 
warmth watching the sea-gulls 
and wondering what they are 
thinking." , . 

Under Idleness in his book is: 
‘ ‘ You can tell a British workman 
by his hands. They are always In 
his pockets. ” 

(London -Express Service) 









Alternatives 


EVERY NOW and then we hear about someone who has had a 
bout of the stomach troubles due to eating out at a restaurant. 
This is very unfortunate because we all would like a break 
from doing our own cooking once in a while and a chance lo 
enjoy the pleasant surroundings that are available plus the 
service of someone else bringing the food lo the table. Of 
course getting out of doing the washing up can't be forgotten. 

But having an attack of food poisoning is far from pleasant 
and a high price lo pay for one mealtimes' worth of supposed 
enjoyment. But what alternative do wc have? 

If you have a family or belong (o an organisation, or even 
have a circle of friends, you can work something out between 
you wiLhout resorting to commercial operations with ques- 
tionable standards of hygiene. 

First of all there is the rotating dinner. This plan is to set a 
date — once a week or once a month, on a certain day and 
then take turns in having one person host by furnishing his 
house as a meeting place and preparing dinner for the rest. 
When the next day comes up, someone else does the hosting 
and cooking. If you bad 16 people with a programme of 
weekly dinners, then your turn would only come three times a 
year. 

Another idea is the ‘potluck’ dinner. The dinner is divided 
up into courses of — main dish, salad, vegetable and dessert 
— and these are written down on little slips of paper and then 
everyone draws lots to see what he will prepare. If you got 
the slip of paper saying salad then when the day came for the 
dinner you would only have to fix a salad for what you and 
whoever is coming with you would consume ordinarily and 
then bring it along. If you had your theoretical 16 people at- 
tending the dinner then there would be four kinds of salad, 
four varieties of main dishes, -four different vegetables and 
four desserts. 

Usually when a potluck dinner is held everyone contributes 
a small amount of money to the host, say half a dinar each, 
which will cover the expense of bringing In someone to serve 


the dinner, lea and coffee, and to do the washing up. 

This plan has the advantage that you and your friends can 
enjoy having a dinner that is a change from the usual routine 
of eating at home. You also have the opportunity of being 
together and enjoying each other’s company without the ex- 
pense of going to a restaurant and the risk of gastroenteritis 
with the ensuing medical expenses to top off the unpleasant 
experience. And it is not an excessive amount of work for 
any one person that a regular dinner invitation often invol- 
ves. 

In the meanwhile we hope that the persons in charge of 
each restaurant will become more consciencious in looking 
after the level of hygiene and the condition of the foods they 
serve to the public in their establishments. 

The Ministry of Health requires an annual health certifi- 
cate from each person working in any place that serves food 
to the public. And there are health Inspectors who go around 
to these places. But that isn't enough. 

Besides the government can't be there to certify every bite 
of food in each falafel stand, fast food place or luxury dining 
facility. The ultimate effort must come from the people in 
charge of the restaurant. They have to care enough to keep 
their customers happy and out of the hospital. 


Would you believe it? 

SIXTY-ONE inhabitants of an English village have decided 
that they want the local doctor to help them commit suicide In 
the event of a nuclear war. Village doctof Richard Lawson, 
37, an anti-nuclear activist, called a public meeting at Con- 
gresbury in western England to ask whether the villagers 
wanted him to plan for euthanasia in a nuclear war. Sixty-one 
villagers voted for suicide and 1 6 voted against but the great 
bulk of the 4,000 inhabitants did not turn up. 

■ 9 • 

ARCH-LIAR Charles Dunlap conned a jury into giving him 
first prize at the World Lying Championship in Wisconsin but 
the general quality of the lies was held to be so abysmal that 
second and third prizes were not awarded. To gain his prize 
Dunlap, a golfing enthusiast, said: “ As I have just moved 
house, I now play on a different course. I*ve had to lengthen 
my clubs since the new course is two inches lower than the 
one I played on before. ’ 1 

» # ■# ► 

CHOPSTICKS for , beginners, with rings to slip fingers 
through and serrated ends for picking up slippery morsels, 
are selling fast in Japan. Over 100,000 plastic pairs have 
sold within few weeks of being Introduced on the market. The 
producers said not only foreigners but also Japanese children 
could use them to learn the art of eating with chopsticks. 
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The Source 


ITS BEEN a dry winter. So imagine my gladness and surprise 
when a work crew putting in telephone cables in front of my 
house, by chance, discovered a new source of w&ter! 

I was in my living room, doing nothing in particular, when 
cries of glee broke out. loud enough to stir even me out of my 
usual torpor. Rushing out to see what it was, I was delighted to 
find all my dreams had come true. There was the gushing spr- 
ing, cool and clear enough to drink or bathe in — and all 
.mine! Being just inside the property line, the source belonged 
to me, and this inspired visions of a new business possibility 

— why couldn't I go into bottling, and start another mineral 
water company? But it would probably be more ethical to re- 
port the discovery to the authorities, who could then allocate 
the life-giving liquid for the greater good of the whole. The 
water supply problems of Amman might be a thing or the 
past, I told myself as I watched the powerful flow. 

There was just one thing that bothered me. That ditch had 
been dug and refilled several times in the past — three times 
within the last year alone, to my knowledge. In fact, I had 
learned to live with the feeling of being surrounded by muddiy 
bogs ( in winter) and dusty deserts ( summer) , as l picked my 
way past the piles of debris and gaping holes to my home. The 
roads were constantly being dug up and repaved as they put in 
sewers, power supply and. ..water. 

Oh well, so much for all those bright ideas. It looked like I 
wouldn't be the next mineral- water millionaire after all. Nor 
would the water authority be able to cash in on the unex- 
pected new source. I should have known. Now all I had to 
show for it was a soggy pair of shoes and a new mud- slick in 
the street. This inspired the idea of starting another business 

— a car wash for those who had to drive through the morass. 
But I put that idea on the shelf while I tended to matters 
closer to hand. 

As the water company repair crews arrived and started 
trying to undo the damage that had been done by the phone 
company’s excavators, I tried to find out why it had hap- 
pens. Didn't the various agencies providing subterranean 


services have any kind of co-ordination, I asked. Didn't they 
even try to avoid interfering with one another’s bailiwicks? 
Certainly they did, replied the crew's foreman. The diggers 


had even obtained a map of the area, showing which utilities 
had been Installed there previously. So what happened? He 
showed me a copy of the map, which indeed indicated that 
water-supply pipes ran under the ground in the neighbour- 
hood. However, it also bore the legend: * Exact location of the 
pipes is our business, ' signed by the water people. 

So I asked the diggers themselves: Couldn’t you keep a loo- 
kout while you excavated, doing your best to avoid hitting 
anything that looked suspicious? “Oh, we do try,” replied 
the pneumatic drill operator. * ' But you try. guiding this ma- 
chine with hair's- breadth precision while you slam through 
stone, concrete and everything else, inside a huge cloud of 
dust!” Looking down I could see he was missing several toes, 
and had to admit he had a point. Or, two. 

Well, maybe next time they'll know better, I sighed as I 
turned back to my house — just in time to see it collapsing in 
a pile of mud. 


A first time for the ballet 


• The Royal Cultural Centre is 
very pleased to be Involved in 
another first on the Jordanian 
arts scene. On 1 2 April Miss 
Tina Stuart of the Royal 
Academy of Dance in London 
will be arriving in Amman to 
hold Jordan's first-ever RAD ex- 
aminations at the centre. 

Ballet teacher Mrs Nicola HaJ- 
Jara, whose classes are based at 
the Royal Cultural Centre, has 
arranged the examinations. 

She says 48 students, ranging 
from six to 1 4 years will be in- 
volved at the primary, grade 
one, two and four levels. They 
will be examined for technique, 
co-ordination, posture, sense of 
rhythm and presentation. 

Mrs. Hajjara knows very well 
what the children will be facing 
when the examinations begin on, 
1 3 April. She began dance lessons 
at the age or ten and passed all 
the RAD grades with honours. 
She then won a scholarship to 
study at the Royal Academy of 
Dance. 

She is hoping that this year's 
examinations will be the stan of 
a regular programme and that 
other ballet teachers in Amman 
will be encouraged to enter their 
students in the future. 
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Mania Dukgan, Marianne Atalla, Linda Roll! and Lara Mandil 
(backrow) and Najtasha Atalla, Randa Fakes and Sherecn Rohl 
are among the pioneering students 


• The foreign embassy wives of 
Amman had their regular 
monthly get together last Sun- 
day. Hostess for the occasion 
was Mrs Marie Antoinette Ma- 
clellan, wife of the Canadian 
ambassador who expressed her 
satisfaction that the wives of 
most of the Arab ambassadors 
were present. She felt this would 
mean a greater chance for better 
communication between them 
and the other ladies of the diplo- 
matic corps. 

After they had enjoyed their 
morning tea. Mrs. Macletlan in- 
vited her guests to enjoy some 
films about Canada and the Eski- 
mos. Canadian Ambassador 
Keith Maclellan very kindly look 
on the job of running the film 
projector for the show. 

Mrs Santoshi, wife or the In- 
dian ambassador took advantage 
of the large gathering to make 
some announcements concerning 
preparations for the Al Khair 
Festival which is due to take 
place under the patronage of Her 
Majesty Queen Noor on 19 th 
April, the festival will be held at 
Sports City. 


It is being organised by the 
Federation of Jordanian Womens 
Organizations, under the pre- 
sidency of Mrs Haifa Bashir, to 
raise money for Jordanian chari- 
ties. The ambassadors wives will 
be making their contribution in 
the form of an international food 
table. Each lady will prepare one 
or two of her country's nmional 
dishes which then be offered for 
sale. Mrs. Santoshi has called 
for volunteers to help decorate 
the table. 


• The members of the Arab 
Women Graduates Club had a 
special treat at their meeting last 
Thursday. Mrs Nayyar Rashid, 
wife of the Pakistani ambassador 
to Jordan, came along to give a 
very Informative talk on carpet 
making. She made the special 
point that when carpel making 
began in Pakistan it was women 
who carried out this beautiful 
and highly skilled work. 

Mrs. Rashid brought along one 
of her own carpets to illustrate 
her talk and she also showed a 
film on Pakistan. 



The Royal Cultural Centre presents the Fa wauls theatre group 
in a play, in Arabic, based on Shakespeare's Hamlet 

Continues until Sunday 8 April at 7.00 pm daily 

Concert 

The American Centre presents a concert by American guitar- 
ist James Wilson 

Thursday 5 April at 8 . 00 pm at the Royal Cultural Centre 

Exhibitions 

The Royal Cultural Centre presents an exhibition of paintings, 
by Hind Sherif Nasser 

Continues until Thursday 1 2 April 

■_ ' ' I 

The Goethe Institute presents an exhibition of paintings by. 
Diane ftajjar Shamounkl 

Continues at the Goethe Institute until Sunday 1 5 April : 

The French Cultural Centre presents the .* ‘,4th exhlbltlob.ef - 
Plastic Arts** by the Arts Activities Depart meat at Jordan 1 
University. ! . !: 

Tuesday 10 Apri* until Monday 16 April. ] 


The Alia Art Gallery presents an exhibition of paintings by 
Janine Saaf van Amelsvoort. 

Continues until Tuesday 1 0 April 

Films 

The Jordan Clue Club presents a festival of Algerian films 

Saturday 7 , Sunday 8. Monday 9 Tuesday 10 and 
Wednesday 1,1 April at 8.00 pm. 

See page 20 for film titles . 

The.FIrench Cultural Centre presents ‘U Vol DHcare’ a 1980 
film to Daniel Ceccaldi, starring Pierre Malet, Henri Garcln 
and Michel Galabru 

Saturday 7 April at 7.4 5 pn4 

; ‘La Belle Equlpe*, .h 193,6 film by Julian Duvivier, starring ’ 
Jean Cabin, Charles Vanel and Vi viane Romance 

Monday 9 ’April, at 8 ; j 3 0 piii *■ 1 ..j ‘"V : V. ■ 

The An»rlcgn. Cehire presents ‘Song of Mytalf* <60 mins) . a 
portrayal of Walt Whitjm&q at several key points in his life, : . 

Mondays April at A. 0 0 pm and 7.Q0jpm. r 

... v i ' -, v V. .v-.' • ’.I*-!'-*'' v’.i"*' :,J ' i 


To crown her efforts, Mrs Ra- 
shid brought some of her special 
Halwa and had many of the 
guests asking for the recipe. 


• British council staff are feeliq 
very satisfied with the results d 
two special language courses 
they have run recently. 

The first involved 21 teachers 
of English Trom government sec- 
ondary schools and was spon- 
sored by the Royal Endowraeri 
for Culture and Education. Tht 
objective of the course' was to 
help teachers employ modern 
methods in their leaching and to 
improve their own language pro- 
ficiency. 

The 2 1 successful teached 
who received their certificate* 
from British Council Representa- 
tive David Bell were RaghdiM*- 
bnidl n, MaJ Ida Makhnnireh, Hu- 
sam A! rash, NaJI Jaber, Abdul 
Majid Shalalfeh, Wajlh Barbs- 
rani, Sawsan Shahronrl, Anvw 
Zugheylr, Hyat Hasan, Muham- 
mad Hasan, Muhammad Linn* 
ous, Ahmad HaJ Mousa. Adi 
Mousa, May Sokka, Abtfalla if 
Selfy, Jihad Salhl. Nahlda Saw- 
wan, Wafa Khallb, Hussain 
Darwish, Ahmad al Dlsi andM 
haiumad Abdel Latlf. 


One of these lucky candid#*** 
will not be chosen to atten 
course for English ttariiers 
the United Kingdom in the sum- 
mer. 

The council's second coj> r J 
was for teachers of Engl “ 
private schools. They 
chance to learn how m . 

methods of language teaching 

could be used to ,m P r ° ■ hr 
teaching of English within 
school. 

The British Council 
pleased with the results j * 
course that it is n,3w p l a .p&r 
Increase the range or ^ 
training courses it offers 
private sector. 

Participants in . th Ji r uf,catet 

who also received cerm 

from ; Mr Belt, wer^AjI^^; 
Najwa El Farr, f H “^ 1 J D>W |* 
Montaba Sunns , Al &i ] ,j!ae< 
yat, Alia Sha’lan, j bl 


yat, .Alii 
SJiannaq< 
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Flappers all: Julia Cooper, Nellie Weathers and Mary Alford (back row) and Pat Pcnglllcy, Doreen 
Griy and Doreen Rhodes, ready for the Roaring Twenties 

The Amman Players are 
all ready to roar 



• The Amman Players ore off in a 
new direction with their latest 
production which opens at the 
Haya Arts Centre on Thursday 5 
April. 

Following the success or their 
Olde Tyme Music Hall last 
December, the group decided 
they would follow it up with a re- 
vue cum cabaret entitled the 
Roaring Twenties. 

Amman Players member Pat 
ftigllley spoke to The Star about 
the show. 

She said that following the 
character of the 20’s, which was 
an era of so many exciting 
things, the show is bright and 
breezy, with songs, jokes and. of 
course, the Charleston. 

Composers of the day. such as 
Aocl Coward and Jerome Kern 
wrote some lovely songs, as well 
« many humorous ones. 

The show is produced by Kitty 
f-pn grave, who is also playing 
J, 1 }* P'uno for the whole show, 
w is accompanied by Raja Ka- 
on the drums. Pal says this 
ws a typical musical combi na- 
ll0 *t in the J 92Q's. 

The Players are delighted to be 
"° r Ring in the circular theatre of 
m "W Arls Centre as they say 
»'lends itseir well to the cabaret 
atmosphere which was all the 
8e in the 20’s. The Amman 
always like to choose a 
mall local charity to which to 

bSI!? ., lhe P r °ceeds from their 
Productions. Proceeds this time 
t0 Dr. Mohammed Sok- 
"\vei-y deserving school for 
children in Zarqa. 

u^faroances will be at the 
Pri2» 1 15 ?^ ntre on Thursday. 
K y «nd Saturday 5. 6 and 7 
taut 1 ® p . m ‘ Tickets are Jf> 2 

Centre 6 available rrom the Haya 


ST^w S i? n ' Ambassador Professor 
oliWoi Ra . s )dd returned to his 
a V,W lh,s wcc k when he gave 

ay 

Professor Rashid, 
relationship be- 
g^j^science, \ technology and 

' a fldct?S. r8 ^J howccl each 

^Wfhebthe, , .v , 

- Ibi l 4 Picture o if 

■ ii!S j-ffl:^^hnology , he .refer- 
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Julia Cooper and Terry Weathers In romantic mood 


red to the international product 
life cycle which affects the diffu- 
sion or technology across coun- 
tries. He said it would be a good 
idea for developing countries to 
learn the mechanics of techn- 
ology transfer. 

Bui. said Professor Rashid, 
the ideal picture is shattered be- 
cause certain factors, such as tr- 



Si S' 


Professor Ehsan Rashid 

ade barriers and. the absorptive 
capaci ty of I He reel pieni country. 

■ He made suggestions for solu- 
tions to these problems. They j i n- 
cluded the funnellng of capital, 
the f raining; of : p^anpower and 


the use of appropriate technology 
which underdeveloped coun- 
tries should adopt in order to sa- 
tisfy local needs. 

Professor Rashid's lecture, 
-which was attended by university 
academic and administrative 
staff and a number of students, 
was followed by a serious discus- 
sion and many of the academics 
present offered their ideas on 
the subject. 

They also offered their appre- 
ciation for the ambassador s lec- 
ture. Dr. Fauzi Gharaibeli, Dean 
of the Faculty of Economy and 
Administrative Science. old 
The Star that he found the lec- 
ture deep and stimulating. 

Dr. A. Katmiinl of the same 
department said that it had dealt 
with an important issue in an 
interesting way. It had looked at 
the questions of achieving tech- 
nological advance by learning 
lYoni other countries and of 
achieving increased productivity 
to adopting rrorn instrumenta 
technology What is suitable for 
local iiiqctft, .! ... : , 

■ The professor's audience is no 
doubt bpping/hat now ho has 
had a taste of academic tile, ne 
. 5u want td come tack again 
soon to share more of hjs ideas 
. with them]/ . 
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Ritual and restraints 


Though fighting Is nearly universal among verte- 
orates, males of the same species tend not to kill or 
even seriously hurt each other In battle. And this is 
aot because they lack the weaponry to do so. 

. ®®. er ji e ca R ab ] e of stabbing their rivals and Inflict- 
lng deadly wounds, but they fight by simply pushing 
Jf a s antlers. Rattlesnakes, not Immune to 
each other- s venom, avoid biting; Instead, they intert- 
wine necks and wrestle. 

Mantis shrimp, which have a hammer- shaped ap- 
pendage that could tear a rival apart, aim their blows 
opponent’s well- protected tall. And skunks, 
0 i U *! J!*? Uy Wlnd each other will* the secretion 
teeth r S<ink B * 8IM * a * with Just forepaws and 


The promise 

»« mips sssk'ffl s K.-U sumis 

story teaches u a never to break our Kid’s page to see what happens to 
promises, forget the bad times we those who break their promises. 



By Hamdan AI-HaJ ' 

A long time ago, in a remote villi 
age, there lived three persons who 
had certain handicaps that preven- 
ted them from leading a normal 
life. One was blind, the second was 
born, and remained, . without any 
hair on his head, and the third was 
an albino. Because they let. these 
defects interfere with their lives, 
they suffered a great deal. This 
made their relatives and friends 
extremely annoyed with the self- 
pity these three men had for them- 
selves. 

One day, as these three men- 
were sitting by the road of the vill- 
age, doing nothing but : blaming 
Mother Nature for their misfor- 
tune, a strange man passed by 
them. This strange man noticed 
that nobody was paying any atten- 
tion to them and that they had to 
depend on charity for their daily 
bread. 

The strange man approached the . 
man- with- no- hair and said 
What are you doing here, sitting 
like this7” 

“Just as you see, no more and no> 

, less,” replied (he man- with- no- 
; hair. 

“Why don’t you find yourself 


some work to carry out and earn 
your living with respect?” asked 
the strange man 

“How can I work while I am suf-. 
fering this defect of not having any 
hair at all?’ ’ was the reply. 

The strange man decided that it 
was time he fulfilled his mission to 
help the people of earth, so he 
said, “ If I ask God. for your recov- . 
ery, will you keep one promise?” 

* ‘ I will keep any promise if I only 
could be recovered, ’ ’ said the man- 
with-no-hair enthusiastically. 

“The promise is that you should 
never forget these days of suffer- 
ing, and how these days have been 
different for you from other peo- 
ple,” said the strange man. ■ 
“This promise I will keep till the 
end of my life,” was the reply. 

So the strange man prayed to 
God, humbly requesting that this 
man would be cured apd get nor- 
mal.. . Besides this, Merciful God 
gave this man a camel: that pro- 
vided him with wealth:; Unfortu- . 
nately, as the man bedame richer 
and richer, he forgot the days 
his mi sery and suffe ring, because . 
he put all his attention: on gaining 
more gnd more money. 

... to be continued next week , 
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| By Henry Arnold 
riPRlCORN — December 21st to January 19th 

^ Where your working life is concerned, tact and dipio- 

mac , y wlU J be n ®® d ® d in this direction during this coming 
week, and could have a very good effect on promotion 
^ prospects. You will find that romance could play an im- 
iarflUinTTliiii I p° rtant P art ,n your life now, but do be sure to think very 
carefully before committing yourself in any way, and in 
this way, the indications are that you should have no re- 
grets afterwards. , 

AQUARIUS — January 20th to February 18th 

“ A Joved one could be just a little stubborn during this 

coming week, over a very trivial matter. This could well 
' become a habit, so be firm with them. A letter which you 
may have been waiting quite some time for, should arrive 
for you during this coming week, bringing good news and 
thus setting your mind at rest. The latter part of this 
week should be extremely favourable for making impor- 
tant d ecisions.. ___ 

PISCES — February 19th to March 20tb . 

S8B An unforeseen circumstance may mean that you will 

f hav ® t0 alter your a rrarigements during this coming 

i ] week, but in the long run, things should work out ex- 

1 Jj tr eniely well all round. Your opposite number may want 

k . to cancel a social outing, which you have been looking 

forward to, but there should be no need to be disap- 
pointed, for the alternative may be even better than the 
original plan. Finances should improve this week. I 

ARIES — March 21st to April 20th \ 

During this coming week, the indications are that an' 
attractive member of the opposite sex could show much 
. enthusiasm about an idea of yours, and quite a lot of 
PZ-WPR fm & X i pleasure should be derived from the outcome of this. A 
surprise visitor whom you have not seen for quite a long 
lime should be the highlight of your week, and they may 
bring with them some very interesting and pleasing 
news.. j 

TAURUS - April 21st to May 20thi 

Older people around you appear to play a prominent 
— a-L.K r part in your life during this coming week, and you should 

jrf derive much happiness from them. All the indications 

are that a letter might bring you news that will mean a 
turning point in your life, and travel is possible in con- 
■ mi ■■ib-" nection with this. This is a very good lime to settle a 

problem which may have been worrying you, and it 
shou ld turn out to be a small thing really. 

GEMINI — May 21 at to June 20tk j 

An advancement that seems out of your reach could be 
^ offered to you during this coming week, and thoro will be 
a ce rtain umount of extra work coming your way. There 
could bo quite u lot of excitomont during this week, due 
to the fact that you have a very unexpected visitor. To- 
^ ^ wards the end of the week, you may have to act as peace- 

maker whon u quarrol flares up between two friends. So- 
cial activities should keep you busy. 


Week Commencing 5th April, 1984 1 




CANCER — June 21st to July 21st 
■ You may have been worrying too much about the feel- 
ings of a loved one just recently, but by the end of the 
week, you should be assured. A new friendship appears 
to be imminent, and this could have a very promising in- 
j fluence on future events. Even though you may have 
planned a reasonably quiet week, you will probably find 
I that you get out and about with some very interesting. 
I company. 

LEO — July 22nd to August 21st 

You should be able to make excellent progress during 
this week in a romance which may have been a little wor- 
rying of late, and also gain a lot of pleasure through an 
old friend who is likely to come back on to the scene this 
week. You may receive some unexpected information 
from a person in authority, and in consequence, you 
should feel much more secure. ' 

I VIRGO — August 22nd to' September 21st as ' z * s *’”* 

[ Try to put the advice of someone who is fond of you, 
together with your own clear thinking during this coming 
week, and you should meet with great satisfaction. 
Where financial matters arc concerned, try not to let im- 
pulse get the belter of you, or there may be a little worry 
for you. You should guard against expressing your opi- 

I nions too forcibly this coming week, as a dear one might 
take offence. 

LIBRA — September 22nd to October 22nd 

You may have felt neglected and left out of the fun 
recently, but a very joyful week is in store for you. A 
new acquaintance may surprise you this week by their 
willingness to help you out with some extra work which 
you have got. Plans for the future can be made with con- 
fidence, as this appears to be the beginning of a happy 
> phase for you, and try not to worry unduly over trivial 
[matters, for everything will sort itself out. 

SCORPIO — October 23rd to November 21st 

A chance may occur for you to make a change, but give 
this careful thought, and the right decision will benefit 
you in the future. An unexpected compliment during this 
week should come your way, and give you new con- 
fidence in yourself. You should not allow a loved one to 
over- rule you, as during this coming week, your intuition 
will point to the right choice. 

I SAGITTARIUS — Nmcabcr 22nd to December 26th ' 

However much you may be attracted by a member of 
the opposite sex, do not let them take advantage of your 
willingness to please them. There could be an unexpected 
opportunity for you to do some travelling this week, and 
this should turn out to be very enjoyable. You could 
receive a compliment, coupled with a gift from an unex- 
pected source, and this should make you feel realty 
happy. 









Thorsdty 5 April 

Birthday Greetings to You. If you have had ambitions to do 
• uttle business of your own apart from your everyday job, 
J* cou b* happen in the year ahead. An opportunity could 
psent Itself to you quite out of the blue, and it could bo an 
important step toward it, plus proving to be invaluable exper- 

KDCC, 

Where social life is concerned, there may be less lime for 
psure this year, due to an increase in work, and outBtand- 
“« months are August and November. 

I*!** chores seem a little tedious, try to overcome 
n.’ 1 111(1 r ®member that you are only going through a phase. 
ihn«frf < i? u . U k® more travel ahead for you, and this in turn 
nelp you to adapt yourself to new surroundings. 


April 

Birthday Greetings to You. For the unattached ones 
you, there is the strong possibility that you could 
A** future life partner. There could be several new ro- 
SSJ*' but you will know when you meet this person that 
>« r * r, ght. The married ones should find the little differ- 
ij^^ween^themseives and their partners will finally sort 

fe^ f* nd yourself having to guard against jealousy in 
ver. 22?’ 0Win 8 to the fact that you will be making some 


youn E Do not let gossip deter you, and if you have set 
■ keep to it. fpr you will meet with much success. 


V " April i . 

y Greetings: to You. For the eligible ones, a new and 



Information 
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1 Crests, and encourage them in their pur- 

which has been qut^andiug should 
to be put right owing to a slight inprease m earn- 

ihqCyou have put on the abelf could re r 
o a! friend sharing a ritoiw 


Sunday 8 April 


Birthday Greetings to You. 
There will not be much 
change at all in your travel ar- 
rangements during the com- 
ing twelve months, although 
there is the possibility that 
you will increase the distance 
that you cover on your way to 
work or business. 

For the eligible ones, if you 
have been pulling off that 
very important decision, now 
is the time to make up your 
mind and give a definite an- 
swer; for the portents are that 
you will not have obosen 
wrongly. Married folk can 
now put all problems behind 
them, making the year ahead 

one of the bept so far. 

. Someone at work could sug- 
gest an idea for mining a 
little: ektra money, whlfch in 
turn could offer a new oppor- 
tunity for you which you can- 
■ not now visualise. Much hard 
Iwork' is indicated,, bringing 
;with It good results. . 




Monday 9 April 

Birthday Greetings to You. There seems to be little doubt 
that within the next three months, the eligible oues will be 
either married, or will have set the date, for, whether mar- 
ried or. single, romance certainly seems very strong for you 
all, plus the fact that an extremely gay social life is indicated 
for the next two months. 

Your working life should be much more sucessful.and there 
are prospects of cash gains, and it is possible that someone 
new coming into your working life may be slightly resented, 
.but with time, this person could turn very much to your ad- 
vantage. 

Your personal life should be more secure this year than for 
some time past. 


Tuesday 10 April 

Birthday Greetings to You.. One of the outstanding indica- 
tions for the next twelve months is that your health should 
improve very much and continue to do so throughout the 
whole of the year, so that you should be feeling more fit and 
energetic than for some time past. 

There is little doubt that you should, find quite a lot of 
happiness brought about by an old and close friend, during 
the coining twelve months, and for the eligible ones, a new 
and exciting romance is strongly indicated. 

Family ties appear to be - Btrong, and any children born in 
your immediate family circle between the months of May and 
September could be very talented. 


Wednesdty 1 1 April 

Birthday Greetings ,to You. One of the high spots of your 
coining year is your career. Someone in a higher position 
than yourself could give you praise, plus reward for your past 
efforts, and it is after this that your career should take a turn 
for the better, and great success is indicated for you in this 
direction. 

There is the possibility of pome one from your past coming 
back iqlo your life by the late summer, which could mean a 
lasting romance, 'but do not let jealousy into this, for if you 
show yourself to be loo; suspicious, you may hurt them, and 
they will be so genuine. 

Oho of the outstanding points of the year ahead is the re- 
entry on the scene of an old friend, bringing^ you much plea-, 
sure.- . : V .. :• ■’ . 1 
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THE 

PRESIDENT 
AND HIS 
PARTY.. 





QUICKLY 
SIR, OVER 
HERE!/ 





I THINK IM A LEFT-BRAIN PERSON" 
I'M SORT OF ANALYTICAL ANP I LIKE 
NUMBERS ANP SYMBOLS... 


I GUESS I'M A 
"RIGHT-BRAIN PERSON'' 


I M GOOP AT JIGSAW PUZZLES, 

I LIRE mSIC ANP I THINK I HAVE 
A PRETTY 6 OOP IMAGINATION... 


ANP THEN, OF COURSE, U)E HAVE 
THE "NO-BRAIN PERSON" ^ 
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lueitna Jordan National Rally 
ito be held next month 


rally 


By Jihad Saqr 

Special to The Slur 
i\fMAN - The Royal Autorno- 
at Gub has announced the final 
Sfe of the Beiinn Jordan 
£.1 Rally, which will be 
iridonlhe M of next month. II 
* ihe fourth national rally in the 
Kuenl series and the second to 
L held this year. Once again, 
yaoag the competitors would be 
HJj Royal Highness Prince Ab- 
jdUli who may be driving a 
art competitive and sophis- 
-^jted car than in the previous 
nty. 

Tbc rally will cover 272 ki- 
toitires out of which 90 kilome- 
tres are In special stages. The 
ei|h| special stages will be on 
W smooth desert tracks with 
distances ranging from 8-12 ki- 
lometres. 

He first leg of Ihe rally will 
iu‘rt from the headquarters of 
ihe Royal Automobile Club at 
10.00 a.m. The first car should 
(rich the regrouping-service 

3 south of Kalraneli (nt Ihe 
of special stage no. 4) nt 
dxiul 13.20 hrs. The first cnr 
! «8 leave the regrouping point, 
starting the second leg, at 
IM0. The first car is expected 
hrt b( the finish line nt the K AC 
d 17.12. Three of the special 


singes will be used in the Jordan 
Inter mil ionnl Rally which will 
take place on 20-27 July; thus it 
will be good practice for the local 
drivers. 

The Jordan International Rally 
will consist of 44 special stages 
totalling about SOO kins in dis- 
til nee. Two of these will be on 
tarmac roads while ihe rest will 
be on unsurfneed desert tracks. 
This two day event will cover a 
total distance of 1100 kms. The 
overnight stop will be back in 
Amman, while the regrouping- 
service stop on both rally days 
will be at the Petra Forum Hotel, 
next to Petra. 

It is hoped that more Jorda- 
nian drivers will participate in 
this National Rally to acquire 
some experience that will enable 
them to compete with drivers 
from other countries including 
some internationally renowned 
rally drivers. 

Registration for the Jordan 
National Rally which is spon- 
sored by Bc'tEI-Mal Saving and 
Investment for Housing Com- 
pany Limited is open at the Royal 
Autoinohile Club on the Eighth 
Circle. 

Expectations are that the parti- 
cipants in the Be i tun JordHn 


National Rally will be much more 
than those who took part in the 
National Rally last February. The 
February rally attracted 38 com- 
petitors. 

Many well- known rally drivers 
are reported to have imported 
quality and durable rally cars. 
His Royal Highness Prince Ab- 
dullah may be behind wheels of a 
new Opel Ascona 400. Tony 
Walker will be the first to drive 
Nissan 240 RS. 

Runners have it that. Nabil Di- 
rani and Suhail Mafrar will 
also change their ‘horses', dur- 
ing the Jordan International 
Rally. Nabil Dirani came second 
arier Michel Saleh in the Inter- 
national Rally three years ago. 

For the first time in Jordan a 
Porsche 911 SR similar to the 
one driven by Said Al-Hajiri in 
the Middle East and Gulf Rally 
challenges will compete in the 
Beitna rally. 

The Audi Qualru and Opel 
Manta 400 are also expected to 
make their debut in May while 
rally fans wait anxiously for July 
to see in action the Toyota Celica 
Turbo that won the car makers 
trophy in both the Middle East 
Rally Challenge and (he Guir 
Rally Challenge earlier (his year. 



Jipson in his Toyota Starlet 


‘Bigger, faster cars have 
the advantage’, Jipson 


By Jihad Saqr 


AMMAN — The winner of the 
1984 Tirsl Jordan National Rally 
held Iasi February- David Jipson 
has said bigger cars will domin- 
ate the first places in the Bcituna 
rally. He told The Star in nn ex- 
clusive interview (hat due to the 
good conditions ( smoothness and 
straightness) of the rally route 
big-engine capacity and fast cars 
have the advantage. 

Jipson expects the May rally to 
be full of action and the most 
interesting this season. He also 
expects a keen competition 
among Tony Walker, who came 
third in February with a Dai- 


hatsu. George Haddad and 
George Risk. the winner of the 
newcomers category last Febru- 
ary. 

However. Jipson does not 
seem very confident to win 
adding that his "small MOO cc 
Toyota Starlet, this time will 
meet tougher conditions than 
l hose in the last rally." "Last 
time" he continued, "the rally 
was very close and the route had 
Tull bends which enabled the 
small cars to go through easily. 
This time the bigger and faster 
cars have the edge." 

Jipson hopes to compete in the 
Jordan International Rally in 
.July, with a ToyoLa Corolla. 


Speed Trial Race on Friday A1 Hajri does it in Bahrain rally 


AMMAN (Star) — Sixty- five 
wi ttlll compete in a ‘Speed 
Till] Rico' on Friday. The race 
h organized by the Royal Antn- 
wbljeClub and will began at It) 
‘■ The competitors will have to 
their skills and ability to 
iJMlrol their cars In narrow 
Kids while driving at top speed. 

; kjww. -small and strong 
i. 1 ^ I* 8 *® Ihe advantage. 

Ledger, General 
» r k of ,*he Royal Auto.no- 

5 1 £"5 !? ld T he Sl » r - There 

PwMhes, 2 Renault 
UI 0 Vj° ^ dr,vcn h y Nabil DI- 
2 1 " ,i P < i} 0 ®' Rl ». S Volk- 
J-W GTI* one of them 
]i be Mwn by Suhali Mara. 


and another by Bussam Dirani. 
Others arc 3 Austin Minis and 3 
Toy ol as to be driven by Nabil Ka- 
ra in, George Haddad and David 
Jipson. 

His Royal Highness Prince Ab- 
d tilliili Is expected to lake part In 
tills compel It Ion behind (lie wheel 
of Ids Opel Ascona 400. Since 
this year’s route lias a lot of long 
s( recites, the Porsches and the 
Rena nit Turbos arc the most 
likely to win the competition. 
Karain nnd Rlzk have both won 
the Speed Trial races before 
while David Jipson was marvel- 
lous In the special stage during 
the February rally. 





Toyota 


.V ’ -• .V. 


wins car title 


^ maker Toyota, 

'■JS W] S u 2 r J“*P r jUMe* In 
■JN _? a By Challenge 

: --W?L a81 Ra,l V Chall- 
• tSw^PP are Michel 
; 0m * r ip the 


® app^arapee 




with ihe points collected by-both. 
Al- Hajri and Chris Waites of Bri- 
tain. 

The third place was taken by 

Nissan driven by Tony ^orjgiou 

of Lebanon and M jj{“ Ma 
(dui of the. United Arab . El JJ,‘ 
rates . 1 crieT.camd fourth tp the 


Special to The Star 
AMMAN — Rothmans Porsche 
brilliant driver Said Al-Hoiri 
clinched the Gulf Rally crown for 
the second year in a row follow- 
ing his victory in the Middle East 
Rally. Al Hnjri made it in Bah- 
rain when he drove wisely and 
cleverly his Porsche 9 1 1 SCRS to 
the second place 90 seconds be- 
hind the British Rally champion 
Russel Brookes in n Talbot Sun- 
beam. 

"I didn't think it wOuld be as 
tough as it was" Russel told the 
•Gulf Times' correspondent in 
Bahrain after the rally. "It was 
much harder than the rallies we 
are used to in Bahrain". 

It was enough for Al- Hajri, 
assisted by his British naviplor 
John Spiiler to finish third in or- 
der to win the Gulf Rally chall- 
enge for the second lime. Things 
however went good for Al- Hajri. 
His rivals Marlboro Toyota pair. 
Abdullah Omar and Michel Saleh 
suffered from many mechanical 
problems that dashed their hopes 
in winning the event. 

The Toyota aces drove well 
from the very beginning and 
spectators at the rally were con- 
vinced that one or them would 
win the rally, especially when 
both were leading after the fifth 
stage with only three seconds be- 
tween the two Toyota Celicas. 
But Saleh's Group 4 car was the 
first to crack when the electrical 
system Tailed, costing the brill- 
iant Lebanese driver 10 minutes. 
He fought back to a remarkable 
third place at the end of the 
rally. 

The talented Dubaian driver. 
Abdullah Omar also broke two 
pistons in his Celica Turbo and 
made his way out while AJ- Hajri 
drove with great calm to con- 
serve his ‘horse' to the finish 
line. He was less than two min- 
utes difference > behind BrookM 
who was hot bordered by the 
competition among the three Lop 
Gulf drivers. ' .. 

••We played a, waiting game 
the Rothmans driver, said Jater. 
■‘We. did not: want , to put the 
Porsche at risk j by driving flat 
. {jijt. ! so tw: stayed behind the 


leaders ready to step in if things 
went wrong for Abdullah and Mi- 
chel”. Spiiler added: "We 

knew from the start that the 
right tactics would be vital. And 
Said drove a clever rally”. Mark 
Leonard of Britain came fourth 
in another Toyota Celica foll- 
owed by Hamad Al-Mazroui in a 
Nissan 240 RS. • • 

Positions of competing drivers in 
Bahrain rally 

1 Russel Brooks (UK), Talbot 
Sunbeam 2 hrs 09 mi ns 3 7 secs. 

2 Saeed Al Hajri (Qatar). 
Rothmans Porsche 2 II 03. 

3 Michel Saleh (Kuwait), Toy- 
ota Celica 2 30 17. 

4 Mark Leonard (Bahrain), 
Toyota Celica 2 31 13. 

5 Hamad al-Mazroui (UAE). 
Nissan 240 RS 2 3 2 48. 

6 Saleh Gharib al-Qufy 
(Oman). Subaru 2 34 01. 

7 Tony Georgiou (Lebanon), 
Nissan 240RS 2 43 24. 

8 Ebrahim Maltar (Bahrain), 
Sehan Bird 2 46 06. 

9 Jaber al-Marri (Qatar).. 
ToyoLa Celica 2 4 8 43. 

10 David Evans (UAE). Vaux- 
hall Chevette 2 53 48. 

Gulf Rally Challenge: (Final re- 
sults) 


, * . 

P 




Al-Hajrf 

Name Points 

L Said Al-Hajri 81 

2. Michel Saleh 74 

3. Abdullah Omar 48 

4. Mohammed Bin 

Sulayem 4 b 

5. Chris Walles 45 

Middle East Rally Challenge 
(Final positions) 

Name Points 

1. Said Al-Hajri 107 

2. Michel Saleh 76 

3. Abdullah Omar 67 

4. Mohammed Bin 

Sulayem 48 

5. Chris Walles . 47 


Entries are now open for 



Geitaci Jordai 
National Dali 


.- • . ■ . • : .... .' 

To be helej on Friday l l th May 1984 

Sponsored by 

For regulations & more information • ^ . 
nil The Royal Automobile Club, 

Tel. 815261, 815410. ' 
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entertainment 


‘Bein A1 Qasrein’ 



IN honour of Mr. Salah Qabccl's 
attendance as guest of the Cine 
Club, the club's screening Inst 
Monday was the film. ”Bein Al 
Qasrein", in which Mr. Qabec] 
plays a central role. 

The preceeding week the Cine 
Club had presented "Qasr Al 
Shok" which is the second part 
of novelist Naguib Mahfouzs 
great trilogy. 

Whereas the previous film was 
a misrepresentation of Mah- 
fouz’s work, this one was more 
true to the spirit of the novel on 
which it is based. 

"Bein Al Qasrein" is the first 
part of the trilogy, introducing 
the events and the characters. 
Being an introduction, more 
time and care had been given to 
porlrayel of events and to 
characterization. The result was 
a much more effective piece of 
work. 

The film's main concentration 
is on the political scene during 
the turbulant era in Egypt when 
the country was in rebellion 
against foreign occupation. Re- 
sistance against British domina- 
tion was building up on all levels: 
among politicians and party lead- 
ers, among school and university 


students, among religious lead- 
ers both Coptic and Muslim as 
well as among the ordinary peo- 
ple. 

This resistance was embodied 
in the character of Fuhmi 
( played by Sulah QabeelJ the 
middle son of Abdel Gawiid. the 
father whose philander! ngs are 
the focal point of the second film 
of the trilogy. 

The character is realistically 
drawn and most effectively por- 
trayed, though it was Mr. 
QabeeJ's first attempt on the 
screen. 

The effect of the character lies 
in its genuine .simplicity. Fahmi 
Is the patriotic young law 
student, living his first youthful 
romance with ‘the girl next 
door', playing the role of the du- 
Ufut son to his dictatorial father, 
and al the same time politically 
active. 

' H is commitment to his 
national political ideals is the 
only issue on which he openly, 
though respectfully refuses ob- 
edience to his father when he 
asks him to swear not to be in- 
volved. -Fahmi Is finally shot 
dead in a "peaceful' demonstra- 
tion m one or the film's most 
dramatic scenes. 


cinema 


corner 


‘Bein Al Qasrein' does in fact 
have its dramatic moments. Al- 
though it still has a fair share of 
■popular’ entertainment in the 
form of songs and dances. Bui in 
many of the scenes it rises above 
melodrama to reach dramatic 
heights that were practically 
non-existent in Qasr Al Shok’. 

Among the dramatic scenes 
were Lhosc featuring the wife 
(Ainal Zttyed) who portrayed the 
role of subservience and ob- 
edience with an utmost simplic- 
ity stemming from good nature 
and willing acceptance. Also 
deeply moving were (he humanly 
childish manoeuvres of the 
youngest son to soften his fa- 
ther’s heart towards his wronged 
mother. 

But most dramatic were the 
moving scenes of demonstra- 
tions where Muslims and Copts, 
rich and poor, intellectuals and 
illiterate, all marched together in 
national unity. 

Reem A. H. Yasln. 
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JTV Foreign-program ma cycle: 8 f fling 1 April 1984 
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1 

NEWS IN FRENCH 


J- 

NEWS IN HEBREW 1 

I Cybernetics , | Sdence World 

Tt 000,1 1 AthtotJoa | variety “ 

FlQfil Against 
.Hunger 

9 HJI, 


.... 

NEV 

Jennifer 

YS IN ARABIC 


■ JUa i 


Marlows 


Towards 2000 


Crown Court 


Doaumarlery 


Saturday 

Variety 


Towards 2000 


Napoleon 
and Love 


and the Grey 


Chteaflo Storfee VariBty 


. Science 
International 


Documentary 


! RigigS 


NEW 

S IN ENG 

LISH 

1 


■ 

Magnum, P. 1 , 

Feature Film 

Beet Seller: 
Return to Eden 

Verdi 

Thriller; 
8 h«jea 
of Darfuieau 

Hotel 

I Niwa BUM HAN V IN AIIABta 




SOLUTIONS 

Chess Target 


I ...K— Q 612 K— Kt 5 ,K— K 5 ; 3 KxP, 
K— B4 : 4 K— R6, K— B3; 5 P— R5. 
K— B2 draws after 6 K — Kl5, K— Kt2 
or6 K — R7, K — Bl; 7 P-Rfi, K — B2; 

8 K-— R8, K— Bl; 9 P— R7, K B2 

stalemate. 


Begin being bier bine bingo twt| 
bone bore boring born borne t»- 
vine bring brine bring broseeta 
gibe giber OBSERVING orbing rv 
bose robe robin robing snib 
sober sobering sorb verb. 


Crossword 

CRYPTIC SOLUTION 



easy solution 


.. -Jiien. 
habit. 23 . Fji 
'ad on. 31 . 0 
Oa-ra. 


rum 



oa, romantic. 

^ Cl V 0,t £- 41 ■ o v 

Impersonal, 
lg, Knlevei, ao, 
ga, LacWuflfcre. 

36, Conga. 88, 


‘SSSt ,MS ; | 


SI AM JUNIOR CROSSWORD SOLUTION' 


“■ y“«'VA.S*Tf A 6 a 'ui? Uft ’ * 8c * re * 7 ' TSM *■ “T 

lb, Race ' a * 4 > Steep. fi, Detained. 6. 


CULTURAL 

CENTRES 


Tjchr . 

rrr . 

caBrt . 


. .. 25700 

- 4651 1 J 

- .. Jl«?9 


embassies 


K*9 jI L'uburjl 


LVfflw . . . . , 

. 6691126 

An/nrenCcnin 

41520 

Brftbli Council . 

3*141 

FrenvaCmuc 

33009 

GudhelflUkaw 

4199.1 

Spy ei Cenuv . 

.. ... 4430J 

3r*afeh Centre . 

... . . 24049 

T|irMrtCerere . 

39737 

Hayi VrtaCanire 

- ... 6*5195 


HOTELS 

Apiman 


RENT-A-CAR 


A»a . .. 

41 Him. I ... . 
Aqaba . 
BloIureN . .. 
IMn ... 
Fanli .. - . 
Fin* .... 
Haddad .. . 

HI dun .. . 

tone 

National ■ .. 
nUadtfphla _ 
Pda . .. . 

&t*nilr 

Sfeadi 

Said 


oijso 

J9*6I 

6*231*. 

- J7IJ0 

41412 

37204 

.. . . - 564 1 JT 
.... 71707 
. . .. 4J7JO 
... 4493* 

J9I97 

: 25191 

. . ... iim 

35767 

. - 464245 . 

- 667459 


Vreni 

Ifoddar Inn 

* lair Irfl 

JlaiMcy . 

Ciown 

Jcriuakm Metre 
liMcinHiilnidul ... 

Amtaudor 

CVmiaodnre 

Middle Faa . 

Grand Man . ... . 

T>*te 

IfllrrnatWnil ' . .. . 

Sin Rank .. , 

5'nbnTmrrr .. 

HiUadcfpMa 

Aqaba 


HI 507 1 
. ib.tide 
440106 
440000 
. 71254 
.465094 
. 41J6I 
4451 16 

465 1 ai 

467150 
...Ml 1 21 
441 1 14 
Ml 771 
113(01 
641161 
. 15191 


I Ink day Inn ... 

At-Manr 4341 

AJ-Catar 4lJl 

ConlBcivh . . ' jjji 

tquanurini ! 4.733 

Aqqba ■ •_ 78)6 


AljarUll , .. 

N Vcrmii .. . 
kuirelfin 

Bahraini 

Bdffan 

Rrflfah 

Bulurlah ■ 

Chad 

Canadian ...... 

Chilean .... 

Cwttwilovak . 

French .... . 

German 

P*wk - 

Hal B«n Cow* Isle 

Hiinfarlan 

Indian 

B, „ . • 

Japan*** _ 

VutMlav 

Kuwaiii , ' 
Lebanese ... 

Uhyan 

Moroccan ; 

North Korean ... 

Omani 

Fbkltlanl .. . 

Chi 

Fhlllwtaf 

MUh - 

(had/ 

i . 


. . 41271-2 
42JII 

4J247 
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Dealer West Game all 

To bring down a singleton King is 
ilways a gratifying achievement. 


Usually it is done by working out that 
the other opponent cannot hold the 
high card in question. On the present 
hand it was possible for the King to be 
on either side, but declarer still had a 
good reason for bringing it down. This 
was the bidding: 

The defence began with three 
rounds of diamonds. South ruftlng. 
After two top clubs and a club ruff. 
South led a spade from the table. When 
East played low he went up with the 
Ace, impaling West’s singleton King. 
This gave him ten tricks. 

"Do you always play Tor singleton 
Kings when you hold nine trumps? 
asked West, with a tinge of meaning. 

"I do when the finesse cannot poss- 
ibly gain." South replied. 

As West had (foolishly) bid two 
suits and had turned up with three 
clubs, he could hold only one spade; 
and if East held Kx x declarer would 
never be able to pick up the King. 
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Code v Grunfeld, Carlsbad 1299. The 
white pawns are advancing up the 
board so that White threatens to win 
simply by K— Kt5xP followed by 
queening his rook pawn. Seeing no 
defence, Grand Master Grunfeld 
(Black, to move) stopped the clock and 
resigned. What did he miss? 
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Word Game 

How many words of four letters or 
mom can you make from the letters 
wown here? In making a word, 
Mch letter may be used once only. 

Each word must contain the 
^ tetter, and there must be at 
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least one nine-letter word in the 
list. No plurals: no foreign words; 
no proper names. TODAY’S TAR- 
GET: 21 words, good; 26 words, 
very good; 3 1 words, excellent. 
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